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Ro You Want War? 
No? 
But What Can You Do About It? 


You can help make the National Anti-War Congress a success. 


s 
| 


You can get together with representatives of labor unions, farm 
organizations, peace groups, cooperatives, youth, church, service 
and women’s clubs, and veterans’ groups in 


The NATIONAL ANTI-WAR CONGRESS SIGNERS OF CALL TO 


, . . NATIONAL ANTI-WAR CONGRESS 
Waskington, D. C., May 28-29-30 (Memorial Day Week-end) 
¢ sad Grace Abbott 
: University of Chicage 
As one person, as a single organization you can do little that counts. Oscar Ameringer 
; Editor, “*American Cuardian™ 
As one of the giant group being built up under the committee you can Bishop James C. Baker 


; M. E. Church 
stop war before it starts. Philip Aarts 





Educational chairman, Central 
a 7 Conference of American Rabbis 
The K ica Out of War Commi me 
1m »y oe « Ye ( t ruce iven 
The Keep America Out of War Committee Sauen; Rew Republte” 
Dorothy Dunbar Bromley 
Columnist 
™ Prof. A. J. Carlson 
i ants [o University of Chicago 
Senator Bennett Champ Clark 
Stop the Super-Navy Max Danish, Editor “Justice” 
Dorothy Detzer 
Stop the M-Day Bills that make every worker, man or woman, a robot in National executive secretary, 
: : oe Women's International League 
case of war, without rights on wages, hours or opinion. Sherwood Eddy, Author 
Morris I Ernst 
Civil Liberties Attorney 
John T. Flynn, Columnist 
Stop alliances for war under any pretext. Ciintan S. Golden 
Director, Northeastern Region, 
Steel Workers Org. Comm. 


Stands for Dr. Frank P. Graham 


Stop the hiding of big business behind the American flag in China. 


Pres. Univ. of No. Carolina 
Powers Hapgood 
The democratic right to vote on war. Nat'l Dir., United Shoe Workers 
Dr. George W. Hartmann 
A lasting prosperity based on construction, conservation and expanded edu- Editor, “Social Frontier” 

a ° . Hubert Herring 

cation rather than a brief puff of spending, built on a war boom. innenee, Dome. em Cadeal Gee 
F lations with Latin America 
An end to unemployment through jobs at home, not through death on the ik cei tedias 

battlefield, Managing Editor, “The Chris- 
tian Century” 
Increasing solidarity with the people of all nations in the world-wide strug- a — L. Israel 
a  * P . ° ishop Paul Jones 
gle to abolish economic injustice and colonial repression. Protestant Eplecagel Church 
> . . *“¥* . A. Be Kennedy 
Removal of the causes of dictatorial militarism. jat’t Pres., Btthagvaghere Union 
Isidor Laderman , 

President, International Pocket- HITLEI 


What You Can Do jae Stee FILMS 


Executive Secy., National Coun- 

Celebrate Memorial Day by keeping the boys of today out of soldiers’ cil for Prevention of War 

i ‘ . Homer Martin 

cemeteries, International pres., U.A.W.A. 

° ° H. L. Mitchell 

Flect delegates from your organization, Rutipial settetaes, Sentbene 

. Tenant Farmers Union 

Organize a section of the K. A. O. W. C. cide eek See 

‘ F > . Miss Jeannette Rankin 

Give your name as an individual to add to the power of a long list. Firse Congresswoman 

A. Philip Randolph 
Internat'l§ president, Brother- 
hood of Sleeping Car Porters 


. Stephen Raushenbush 
JOUN A. LAPP, Chairman Ciiak Saunas, He Lite 
Keep America Out of War Committee munitions committee, author ' 
a ‘ Joseph Schlossberg M RGAR 
1707-11 Street, N. W “> W ashington, D. Cc. Ceneral Secretary, Amalgamated 
Clothing Workers of America 
Please send me full plans of the K. A. O. W. Committee. Norman Thomas 

Nat’l chairman, Socialist Party 
John Vesecky 

National Pres., Farmers Union 

Name Ilome Address ee 

President, Cooperative League 

of the U. S. 
Organization (if any) — = - Heten Woodward 
Dir., League of Women Shoppers 
- = © Chas. S. Zimmerman 


, Vice- pnt . & G. ° ° 
Ney u f course the more money the more we ice-president, I. L w.t 


welcome, but your name and your organization are what AND MANY OTHERS 
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The Shape of Things 


A PUNCH-DRUNK WORLD HAD REASON TO 


await with some trepidation the coming of another May 
Day. Time was when May Day was an occasion for revo 
lutionary labor to show its strength, but now the left ts 
yn the defensive and in many countries its day has been 
stolen to make polit: l ca il for the f f f t 
reaction. In Czechoslovakia Henlein Nazi leaders had 
warned workers in advance to real that ' 1 

not belong to them but to the Fihrer,”’ and storm tr Op- 
ers had informed the population that “the end is close 
at hand.’ As matters turned out, no earth-shaking events 
occurred, but the political exploitation of the da 1S 
generally apparent. Paris workers contented th Ives 
with a mild demonstration in support of the Popular 
Front; New Yorkers, divided into two ca ips, denounced 


American reaction; and the U.S. S. R. utilize j 
to display once more its military power. Ironically it was 
next to the 
biggest show, with Chancellor Hitler explaining to a 


the Germans who- Russians—put on the 
million Nazis just how much better off they were than 
the downtrodden workers of other lands, Italy excepted 
British workers of varying shades converged on Hyde 
Park to convert the occasion into a “Spain Day” for aid 
to the Barcelona government, and pathetic Vienna, once 
the Socialist capital of the world, had to put 
Nazi-planted Maypoles and slogans informing them that 
“work ennobles.”’ Closest to the traditions of the day was 
the demonstration in Mexico City, where what 

scribed as the “New World’s first proletarian army 


lenas the 


up with 


1S de- 


marched 100,000 strong to give President Car 
clenched-fist salute. But bravest of all was the demon- 
stration at Karlsbad, Czechoslovakia, where 20,000 
Sudeten Germans defied those who 
their oppressors to hear a Social 


Herr Henlein and his boss in Berlin 


» 


NORMAN 


THOMAS TOOK A MAY DAY TRIP 
to Frank Hague'’s totalitarian tow urd 


1) 4; wrordayv and . 
n | saturday and was 


promptly and unceremoniously dumped outside its bor 


if 1a 
ders when he tried to make a speech in Journal Square 


1 


He had been refused a permit to speak 
that a Catholic veterans’ organization had objected to it 


on the ground 


as likely to cause violence. Persisting in his contention 
that the Constitution of the United States was valid in 
Journal Square, he went anyway. ‘The only thing I had a 
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chance to say,”” said Mr. Thomas, ‘was, ‘So this is Jersey 
justice.’ ”’ It was an apt remark, for he was immediately 
seized by the police and plain-clothes men and placed 


forcibly on a ferryboat bound for New York. He went 
right back by tube and was again ejected. Meanwhile 


5 fifteen people who were distributing various pub- 
licat ind leaflets were prevented from doing so in 
lirect tr tion of the recent Supreme Court decision 
ruling that ordinances requiring a license for the distribu- 
tion of literature are unconstitutional. Mr. Thomas has 


» the federal authorities in an attempt to have 


the New Jersey police arraigned on a kidnap; 


ping charge. 


He | ippealed to the La Follette Civil Liberties 
Committee. His first appeal will probably fall on barren 
ground, but a thorough investigation of Hague’s rule by 
the La Follette committee has already been too long de- 


rred. We congratulate Norman Thomas for the per- 
tence with which he exercises his civil liberties in spots 


| 


where he 1s most likely to meet police clubs 


. 


THE LATEST JAPANESE DRIVE ON HSUCHOW 
appears to have met the fate of the two previous ones. 
Reports from the front indicate that after the capture of 
lancheng, a few miles north of the Lunghai railway, the 
Japanese encountered an unbreakable resistance. Credit 


is given to the 


unofficial, and in some cases non-Nazi, 
German advisers on Chiang Kai-shek’s staff for the 
strategy used to stem the Japanese advance, and the 
ense is said to have been strengthened by the 
irge shipment of German tanks, Nazi trade 
ipparently superseding the loyalties called for 
the anti-Comintern pact. Elsewhere the Chinese seem 
to be doing well w 


vithout 
have for days been 


foreign aid. Guerrilla units 


carrying on a battle with Japanese 
of Peiping, and guerrilla raids 
ctive in Shansi. 
A Chir rmy has sc 1 Chochow and disruy 


pte 1 serv- 
Pey -Hankow railway. The 


Chinese air 
n the Mikado’s b: 
id on Hankow. Faced 


ssential war mate- 


rth- 


1) ODLAININY ¢ 
mash the Lunghai salient 
| ich 


an ultimate 


future if it is ever to br 


ik through 
th | lthood ot 


ENFORCEMENT IS 
n of lif Phe President's n 


ily wv i tho 


GETTING A 
to ¢ 
inalysis of the 


1k Oonyress on 
rhtful and clean-cut 
without 


f it-day concentration of privat power 


ind of the results in social terms of the 
petition. It aske ‘enactment of a 
rensive program of | rislation to deal with this 
problem, but only after a thorough inquiry into the in- 
dustrial structure. This inquiry may, if well conducted, 
prove one of the 

oly. That is 


what about an immediate program? The Department of 


landmarks in the fight against monop- 


however, a long-run matter. Meanwhile, 


The NATION 


Justice has been lucky in its last two assistant attorne 
generals in charge of the division of anti-trust enforc 
ment. Robert H. Jackson gave a new militancy t 
work of the division. And now Thurman Arnold b: 

to it a shrewd and realistic understanding of busine 

its dodges and devices. Outlining his proposed po! 

a recent speech, he made it clear that anti-trust en! 
ment was more necessary in a depression than ever 
depression squeezes the little fellows to the wall; tl 
would keep his eye peeled more carefully for the 
economic results of restraint of trade than for the my 
legal questions of conspiracy and intent; that he \ 
not hesitate to prosecute criminally as well as civilly 
most important, that since the department cannot pr 
cute every violation he would select certain typical 
give them wide publicity, and make it clear that th« 
ure of the government to prosecute any particular « 
ration did not imply acquiescence in its practices 
have felt in the past that anti-trust enforcement wa 
impossible and heartbreaking task in the present capit 
structure. If any administrative program can make h 
way with that task, this one seems to have a cha 


+ 


AMERICA’S NEWSPAPER PUBLISHERS AT THEIR 
annual convention have reaffirmed collectively the 
cies which have discredited them individually in | 
areas of the country. This year’s gathering turned o 

be an uninspiring pep-rally at which Frank Gannett re 
ceived his varsity open-letter and Franklin D. Rooseve! 
was violently upbraided. Although most of the ses 
were secret, the few public meetings offered a mor 
hint of what happened when the doors were barred 
publishers denounced the NLRB and came out for t 
own freedom in ringing terms, assailed the Senate Li 
Committee and saw the menace of dictatorship in 
President's fireside talks, smugly noted the ma 
nance of newspaper wage-ievels without mentio 
the Newspaper Guild’s role in maintaining them 
guild was undoubtedly discussed at greater length w 
reporters weren't present. Throughout these desult 
sessions the one bright spot was the report condem: 
pseudo-war-profits legislation, a report which den 
strated once more that the publishers valiantly defend 
ppens to coincide with t 
own. On the whole the convention merely underli 


people's freedom when it ha 
the widening gap between the views of American | 
lishers and the facts of American life. 


» 
IN ADDING SIXPENCE TO THE TAX RATE Al 


a time of rapid economic deterioration, the Chamber! 
government has administered a timely, if unintentior 
rebuke to the American conservatives who have b 
whimpering for lower taxes as an aid to recovery. A mi 
comparison of the British and American tax rates sho 
shame our tories into a state of relative quiet. The Brit 
income levy now starts at 2714 per cent after a series ol 


exemptions which are far lower than our own. Thus 4 
married couple with an income of $3,000 a year must 
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piy a tax of $283.12 in Great Britain, while their coun- 
part in New Y ork pays a combined federal and state 








« f $23. For a couple with an income of $5,000, the 
British tax is $723.12 as compared with a federal and 
state tax Of $170 here. In addition, the British pay in- 
direct taxes which on the whole are heavier than ours. 
4 rse-power tax on automobiles is extremely high; 
there is a tax of 18 cents a gallon on gasoline; and there 
ar ies on beer, tea, amusements, checks, and legal 
Land taxes are high and inescapable. All in 

is estimated that the British pay 27 per cent of the 
national income in taxes. This may be compared with a 


f 19 per cent on the vastly higher per capita income 
country. That the increase in the tax on tea and 
ne will < eye deseo can scarcely be denied. The 
levy, however, will not have this effect, since it 
n those whose purchasing power is not appreciably 
ed by taxation. If borrowing from the well-to-do 
rovernmental expenditures is inflationary, it can 
be deflationary to obtain the same money from 


me people by taxation. 
» 


SOMEONE HAS GOT A GOOD THING IN THE 
en's Rebellion against government spending which 

out in Suffern, New York, and is spreading 

gh the housewife sector of the metropolitan sub- 

It claims to be an “innocent” organization. It began 
Mrs. Charles P. Bispham, wife of the Episcopal 

t of a parish in which a number of wealthy New 
City business men have large estates, and Mrs. 
Sarah Oliver Hulswit of Suffern, husband its 
iger of the Rockland Gas Company, distributed 10,- 


whose 


irculars condemning the President's recovery pro- 
the demand 
more 


for the circulars has been so great 
When 


for the pamphlets, 


20.000 have been issued. the ladies 


asked who put up the money 
Hulswit 


1 


finally said that she had taken some of 


family’s food money and sold a couple of antiques 
family, she said bravely, would have to live on stews. 
have a feeling that Mrs. Hulswit’s stews would be 


burgh to a relief family, but the conservative 
yapers, at 


find the W< 


ng. It fits their editorial pages like 


ymen's Rebellion con- 
Mrs. 


have dashed off the pam} yhlet in a 


least, 
a glove 
wit 1s said 
of anti-spending inspiration at two o doch in the 
rning, but it sounds to us more like the inspiration of 
h-powered publicity writer between nine and five 
very serious business day. The pamphlet is full of 
gogic appeals and Republican economics that do not 
larily come unprompted from the mouths of babes 


wealthy housewives: ‘What has ‘pump-priming’ of 


$18,000,000,000 during the last five years done for 


“Women, save this country for your children!”’ 
you one of the 14,000,000 on relief?” etc., etc. 
who would have thought that two simple long- 
fern housewives would be invited immediately to 

dcast their message over a Columbia Broadcasting 
tem hook-up? 


} 
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The New Progressives 


T MUST by now be apparent that the traditional 
political compass 1s not adequate for gauging the di- 


w La — movement. Is it ‘‘left 


or right’ of the New Deal? No one knows. Is it “pro 


rection of the ne 


gressive’ or iservat! ? No one kn \\ ef 
through shrewdness or haziness Governor La Follet is 
succeeded in giving the slip to the professional direction 
finders, and has doubled back on his trail so many times 
is to leave the hounds bafiled. But there can be no similar 
doubt about the political premises on which his new bi 


for power is based. There are two calculations that he 


obviously is makins 


g. One ts that the nation is in foe 
con iplete ECONOMIC ( lapse with 1 deeper depress! yn by 


194 0 than we have yet had The second is that Roosevelt 
has lost his fight for the leadership of a reformed Demo- 
cratic Party, 


less tired runner. 


and that he must now pass the baton to a 

One thing is clear from La Follette’s statements. This 
movement is a revolt ig of the New 
Deal as well as against the President. Where they in their 
political evolution discovered labor and its needs, 


against the left wir 


Gov- 
ernor La Follette has discovered the middle class and its 
psychology. Where they are conscious of the problem of 
y, La Follette is 
conscious of the problem of increased production and a 
reinvigorated capitalism. Where they think in terms of 


the social-service state and an increasing 


better distribution and of social security, 


measure Of So 
cialization, he thinks in frontier-populist terms of indt- 
vidualism. Where their thinking has run increasingly in 


base of political 


terms of class needs and 


an economic 
power, his runs in terms of a new nationalism 

He has had a good press. In view of the premises given 
above and the desire of the 2 


New Deal, 


quieting to some 


press 
I 

that 1s not surprising, although it may be dis- 
of his followers 


| 

Commerce smiles on a movement ind when R ' 
Howard, Walter Lippmann, and Dorothy Thompson 
bless it, one may be certain it is not in the more recent 
progressive tt idition. Walter Lipy mann’s analysis of La 
Foilette’s platt ym is shrewd and significant: he has laid 
his finger unerringly on its rejection of th llectivist 
premises of the New Deal and its return to some of the 
basic laissez faire notions that had presumabl) been 
thrown on the dump heap of history. 

We shall continue to regard the La Follette movement 
with critical sympathy until our suspicions and fears 
about it are given more substance. Meanwhile we must 
place those fears sharply on record. For one thing, the 
wrong people are pa i a y the new party ind the right 


people are remaining cool and distant. The failure to con- 
which Paul Y 
refers to elsewhere in this issue, may be set 
faulty planning. But the failure of groups to be 
given a prominent place either in the Governor's spec: hes 


Anderson 


d wn to 


sult Senator Norris in advance, 
labor 


or in the movement itself is surely part of a more stu lied 
and deliberate purpose. In all probability this is partly 


due to the fear of being tainted too early with the labor 





k partly toa 


belief that the labor and farmer groups 


will come along eventually and that the first job is to 


the ill-business and lower-middle-class groups. 
Then there ts the question of splitting the progressive 
forces. The damage that the new party will do to the 
progressive cause may possibly be regar led is the neces- 
sar t creating a new political alignment. But 
the question of timing 1s still an insistent one. Few of 
the | Democrats regard their war as a lost cause 
G ry progr e grants, that a new align- 
ble by 1940, there is still question 

hether on the Deal now is the right way 

t t. In their anxiety to allow ample time in 
which to build the necessary p litical cadres for 1940, 
t La | run the grave danger of scrapping the 
hat h ilready been formed by arduous effort 

What troubles us even more is the presence in the La 
build-up of many of the elements of latter-day 

il nat 1 and middle-class symbolism. It is no 
G r La Follette, on his return from his 

f to Ger y, was impressed with its concrete 
nts and with some elements in political 

t here are traces of that influence in the symbol- 
the cross within a circle which the Governor has 

doy e National Progressives of America, in the 
tself, in the injunction to make the party into a 
religion, in the pointed rejection of class concepts, in 
the sanctity with which the Western Hemisphere is in- 
vested, in the appeal to broad slogans of patriotism and 
plenty without giving a bill of particulars. We believe in 


the Governor's own intentions, 
ehind Yet 
play with. Democracy must be militant and disciplined if 
it is to But does it 
not have a fire within itself that is potent to meet what 
the Governor calls the Black Plague? Or must it borrow 


and we respect the tradi- 


tion | him these dangerous symbols to 


urvive. It must fight fire with fire. 


some of the fascist flame in order to fight fascism? 


What troubles us most is the new party's lack of 
We 


program have no intention of rejecting a genuine 


progressive movement merely because it doesn’t jibe 
with our way of going at things. In the early stages of 
a movement vagueness may be intentional and politically 
shi 1. But there are some things the Governor was not 
vague about. The shocking callousness about relief in- 
volved in his remarks about “coddling and spoonfeeding 
the American people’ had concreteness enough. What 
| ; how the American per ple are to be 

jobs and security. Will the framework of regula- 

tion of 3 try thus far built up be abandoned? What 
the program on monopoly? on the public utili- 

n the ‘TVA? on collective bargaining? on social 
(; r La Follett issumes a prave responsti- 

bility when he offers to lead the progressive forces in 
ilignment. Unless the coming convention of the 

part » work « tL program on which all progres- 
rroups can unite—a program that stands a chance 

of ping wv ith the twin plagues of economi collapse 
1 fascism—the La Follette movement will have suc- 


led only in further disillusioning the masses and 


leaving them a prey to the reaction that will follow 
t 


The NATIO\ 





Hitler Goes to Rome 


HE most important single thing that has hay 

in Europe during the last few weeks is 

of weight. Just after the conquest of Austri 
many’s weight in relation to Italy's was very hig 
Chamberlain’s agreement with Mussolini tipp 
Rome-Berlin axis the other way. In this shifting | 
hangs the fate of E urope. Mussolini could not evi 
gest disapproval of Hitler’s march to the Brenn 
today, the support of Britain and the pros; 
of France, he may be able to 
un shrewdly over further proposed German 


toward the south and east. Hitler on his part will 
L. fes 
ADIY 


with 
; 
backing resist or 


barg 


whil 
have been drawn closer to its old hope ’ 


press for a definite military agreement, 
may 
power pact in which the weight would be on the s 
France, Britain, and itself. No one expects that th 

plicated conan penponns will be completely resolved 
at Ror 
that the results of the conversations will be ann: 
or even immediately felt. All that is clear is th 
elegant the celebration will conceal! 
elements of conflict and that Hitler comes to Ron 


course of the discussions about to be held 


amenities of 





as a conquering hero but as a man with a case to | 

When thieves fall out, honest men are supposed 
feel comfortably secure. But in the present situati 
special comfort can be taken from these supposed 
ferences. Both Hitler and Mussolini have much to guir 
by sticking together; the British-Italian pact was 
a tribute to the axis. Italy and Germany will contin 
be the recipients of generous overtures from the an: 
democracies just as long as and no longer than 
present a double-barreled threat to the interests of 
neighbors. 

In any case it is not to be supposed that Hitler 
be bargained or scared out of an attempt to co 
Czechoslovakia. Whether he likes it or not—and 
reliably reported that he would have preferred to | 
pone the job till later—he is committed to the rescu 
his racial brothers in the Sudeten area. Henlein’s 
mands are explicit and go far beyond the best pos 
terms of the Prague government. Hodza has alr 
stated to Britain the extreme limits to which his gov 

nent is prepared to go in meeting them, and not ever 
( hamberlain can ask that it permit the break-up of 
republic or outright Nazi domination of the Ger: 
The Czechs will fight before they allow t 
and their army is efficient, well equipped, and his 
trained. Certainly Hitler would be better advised to pur 
sue a course of economic penetration and control 


sections. 


to risk a war the ultimate outcome of which even he 1 
view with distrust. 
Whether he decides to move cautiously or not dep 
—_ on the behavior of his own Sudeten suppos 
and in part on his estimates of British and French 
tentions. In spite of the new military agreement betw 





those powers, it is clear that no similar agreement exists 


on Continental policy France wants to back Cze 
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{ yu ince; af the 


rates went eenihe without guaranties on that 
they ga re any assurance it was implicit rather 
t. and the French press has been debating the 


t 
nm ever since. 


— , 
> Wect one cpeary 
The best guess seems 


berlain will be prepared to countenance 

, ache in case Germany makes an aggressive 
nst Czechoslovakia after the Czechs have 

t 1 the British demands in behalf of the 
minority. To hope a more than this would be 


1e other hand the French are pleased with the 


yreement with the British. They 


y 
] 
4 


results of their ag 
it least that if war threatens in the _— a unificc 
British defense can be dependec This 
1ay go far to stiffen their ‘oscien policy and 

en the sched chance of war. 


upon. 


ry 
Al 


The Railroad Muddle 


HE Administration’s economic moves are begin- 


ning to make some sense. But the recovery we 
on immediate action not only in 
the 
rail- 


per cent pay cut just imposed on the men 


| depends 
ending but 


ie = 


ial industries 


in breaking the log-jam in 

construction, automobiles, 
The 15 
threat of a strike raise more sharply than ever the 


of what we are going to do with the railr 


what is wrong with the roads 
What it comes down to ts tha 


+ 
m< yrtyg 1 pC j 


s a-plenty of 
een made. 
id systems have rifled the past and 

re. Huge 
ist by the robber barons of transportation 


sh melons sliced from overcapitalization. As long 


profits have been ae out of them in 


-chie fly 


intry kept growing and traffic kept increasing, 
able to pay their ransom aa bear the 
burden of fixed charges. But when the period 
and when in addition motor 
railroad I 


1gqs were 


to an end, 


1 came 


cut into revenue, trouble 


so that it is no 


rt began to 
The depression has cut traffic 
) pay the heavy fixed charges in the form 
bonds; yet that bonded in eurvenie still 
in Old Man of the Sea on the shoulders of the 
A third of the mileage of the country 
in receivership; nearly as much is kept out 
ym the RFC. Workers have been 


with twenty 


‘ I 
r possibile t& 


rest on 


> 
> 
on 


time; there are men 
The physi i 
-point. A 
purchased. The 
is besieged with re- 


1d lines that 
al communities 


I 

rty years’ service who can’t get a run 
} 
i 


deteriorated to the dange 


um of new equipment is being 


tot 


Commerce Commission 
for permission to ab 
t paying their way, and thus the lo 


in the final analysis must be relied on to feed the 


undon spurs 


; of commerce are being doomed to become de- 
villages. 


face of this nothing is being done. Some months 


the President appointed a special ICC committee to 


recommendations. White House conferences were 


‘ 
i N I< ( 
( t the | \ 
we 
ox roW [ t l 
1 f | uf 
repor I t W ¢ 
poli | vers. Each | t tot f 
each raid t t y t 
jol ich is unwilling to help the othe position | 
finding lution 

But the nation is 1 terested in their fear 
1CS l nl > Wwe ¢ } } t l b I t worl t r l] 
soon be very little chance for any of us to play litics 

There is a clear program to be followed: " 
freight p ling plan It h been almost two d 5 
since the Transportation Act of 1 ( ied t 1C¢ 
to draw up blueprints for isolidating the railroads 
Nothing has h pps ied. ( lat 1 will take 
years more to work out. M hile a f pool, « 
peru ts with which have | 1 made in t! past will 
help the weaker roads that do t t their sh f 
freight rerouting and will | r shit sts for: 1 
facturers. Sec 1, teps t rad rationalizin t! f | 
road Instea 1 of lett ing the P Ivar 1a ar t] I | 
QO. continue to compete for freight and passenger tr 
let each Spec i functionally in what it can do best 
within an integrated tr t Third, rev f t 
debt structure The . nd t $s, which DS 
the roads from bailing themselves out, 1 t be drastically 
written d This could conceivably be done by putting 
some roads through the bankruptcy wringer, but it Id 


be much better done by a rational plan that did not 


victimize ae roads. B 
life-insurance a ee which are heavily involved, 


1 } ‘ +} r ' r 7" 
vould rather be assured of a portion of their return than 


get nothing at all. Fourth, the creation of a : parate 
Railroad Eat lipment Corporation. This could operat 
with the REC money that is now being poured into the 


roads: but whatever money it operates with should be 
spent on equipment for roa ls that have been rid of their 
incubus of st 


egy 
aggering interest charges. Fifth, new invest- 


ment. There is ample moncy | ry about that would 
flow into the railroads if it w 1 of t returns 
which the increased railroad earning Id give it 
Sixth, rationalization of « loy t. An incr 1g 
number of the railroad labor ! rs agree that the retir 
ment of u 1 | | I or on | } i % il | ne 
olde 1 should be pensioned, 1 as yobs incr 1 

‘ith increased car loadin ind train runs, ft r 
yf the younger men could find work 


pe 
 - 1 1 2 5 ! ° 

soluti n of the railr id pr i le m must lic in government 

ownership. But a government v hich is not stron gh 


create a measure of rat! 


or resour eful eno igh to 
order in the 
attempt the bigger job 


present railroad muddle is not likely to 


A Foreign Policy 


for America 
ESULTS of The Nation's poll, tabulated on the 


next page, show isolation to have been rejected by 


gressive Opinion among all groups and in all 


pro! 
sachiniis dal thee country. Out of a total of 9,263 signed 
ballots received, only 1.493—or less than one in six— 
subscribed to the general isolationist program which some 
of our Washington friends have declared represents the 
sentiment of the country. While no attempt was made to 
analyze the 4,000-odd unsigned ballots received, a cur- 
sory examination shows that they divide in approximately 
the same proportions. Readers of The Nation were par- 
ticularly emphatic in opposing isolation, only 13 per 
cent voting for this policy. But, surprisingly enough, 
82 per cent of the 6,816 non-readers of The Nation who 


voted concurred in this choice. The lists of persons to 
whom questionnaires were sent were carefully chosen to 
avoid bias. Although it is not possible to give the 
details regarding these lists, it can be stated that among 
them were lists obtained from at least three magazines 
which do not agree with The Nation’s editorial position 
on foreign affairs and at least one large organization 
which is presumably isolationist in its outlook. Only one 
list, and that one of the smaller ones, was obtained from 
an organization whose members presumably favor col- 
lective security. Less than 150 votes were obtained from 
this source 

Sectionalism played a significantly small role in the 
returns. There was not a state in the Union in which the 
isolationist vote even approached that given to collective 
security. Six Midwestern states—IIlinois, Indiana, Iowa, 
Kansas, Nebraska, and Wisconsin—cast 83 per cent of 
their ballots for collective action, which was almost 
identical with the vote in New York City. California was 
a little more emphatic than the average, with 86 per cent 
favoring international cooperation, while 84 per cent of 
the Alabama vote supported the same policy. In fact, 
the most striking characteristic of the vote is its con- 
sistency. Practically all of the states fall within an 80 
to 88 per cent range favoring collective security. 

Ap roximately 83 per cent of those favoring isolation 
as a method of keeping out of war felt that the present 
Neutrality Act does not supply sufficient guaranties of 
security for the United States. Only two-thirds of these, 
however supported the proposal to stop all trade with 
withdraw aid from American citizens in 


belli ge rents 
war, and refuse to consult with other nations 


countrics at 
on ways to avoid war or end further conflict. 

In view of the discouraging developments of the past 
cems surprising that nearly 40 per cent 
ting favored American entry into the 
More than 


few years, it 
of all those 


iINations 


League of 70 per cent believed it 


necessary to collaborate, in joint or parallel action, with 


the major non-aggressive powers. An overwhelming ma- 
favoring joint action—81 


sanctions directed against 


jority of thos per cent 


Onom 


placed their faith in e 
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aggressors, but an almost equally large proportion— 
79 per cent—also favored economic support for th¢ 
tims of aggression. A somewhat smaller number 
practically half of the total number voting, would 
concerted action to the point of threatening col! 
armed resistance to aggression. 

Of all the specific proposals suggested as a mea 
checking the drift toward war, the reciprocal trade . 
ments and the consumer boycott received the greates' 
port. The boycott was strongly favored by both the 
porters of isolation and of collective security, and + 
up a striking majority of 4 to 1 among all those ca 
their ballots. Unfortunately, no opportunity was givi 
participants to indicate whether they are themsely: 
fraining from the purchase of Japanese goods. 

At first glance the 5 to 1 vote for collective se 
seems, as one distinguished authority on internation 
lations put it, “almost too good to be true.” A ni 
of opponents of collective action have charged th 
questions were “loaded” so as to give a favorable r 
After studying the criticisms together with sever 
ternative sets of questions submitted by various 
groups, we are convinced that this particular charge 
justified. While several of the questions might hav 
rephrased in the interest of clarity and others added ¢ 
allow expression to some of the more important q 
fications of attitude, there is no indication that 
phrasing in any way affected the results. This is | 
out by the fact that the National Lawyers’ ( 
poll with entirely different questions yielded al: 
identical results. It showed, for example, a 6 to | 
jority in favor of a revision of the Neutrality Act t 
mit the President and Congress, acting jointly, to 
tinguish between an aggressor and its victim. An al: 
identical majority approved of the use of economic n 
ures to enforce the Kellogg-Briand pact. Most of 
sample questionnaires submitted by other groups 
devoted to an attempt to show that isolation is a “'p 
policy’’ and collective security a “war policy.” 

Next week we shall publish in our correspondence 
pages letters from critics of the poll as well as from per 
sons who attached to their ballots expanded statements o! 
their beliefs. So.many of these were received that we shall 
attempt a classification of the varied opinions expressed 
for these, too, form an interesting reflection of libera 
attitudes on peace and American foreign policy. 

The Nation poll does not presume to give a cf 
section of general public opinion on these most vital of 
the questions facing the United States today. It does 
however, indicate that there is a surprising unity in lib- 
eral opinion throughout the country on the necessit) 
for some form of concerted action to check the drift 
toward war. It suggests that isolationism, if it was ¢\ 
as strong as its advocates insisted, is definitely on 
wane. And it provides a reassuring demonstration of fait! 
in the feasibility of achieving peace through non-military 
means. An overwhelming majority upheld The Nation 
in the belief that economic sanctions, consumers’ boycotts 
and other pressures exerted by labor and unofficial groups 


r 


may, if rigorously applied, yet stop the spread of wat 

















Final Tabulation of the Returns 





In the run, which offers the better insurance against war f 
1. Iso ( ; 
A pe ot oope tion with ot nations in defense t | 


, ' ' 
i | \ ir 1S¢ on 10 ¥ et t our pr er N A f ay 
wo I y I ral of American security 
Yes tO (17 . ) No 
I. If your 1 O yn I] No, Ww 1 you go | h 4 
\ h bel , withd va rid fi A 
+ } ¢ ee - 
1 \ Oo consuil \ 1 OWMer Na is ON Wa 
I her hict £° 


iV Do ye bel e that a pol y of 1solation 
' : 1 
ys be backed by a ge increase in the army and navy 
2. Or should we depend chietly on measures of economic non-intercourse to pr 


war? 


~ 


OLLECTIVE SECURITY 


1 ° 


V If you believe in collective action, what sort of commitments do you favor? 


1. Joining the League of Nations? ee ae ee ee ee 
2. Acting in common with other signatories to the Pact of Paris? ee 
3. Collaborating (through joint or parallel action), as occasion demands, with the 


major non-aggressive powers ? 


AVY! 
do 


VI. What sort of collective action do you advocate to check aggression ? 
1. Economic measures directed against the offending power? 

Economic support for the victims of aggression? 

The threat of 


>) 


ollective armed resistance to aggression ? 


VII. The 


prevent or resist aggression. Would you favor 


present Neutrality Act prevents economic cooperation with other nations to 


1. Repealing the act outright ? 


> 


2. Or amending it to permit economic aid to the victims of aggression ? 
C: IN EITHER CASE 
VIII. Has the failure of the major democratic powers effectively to oppose the aggressions 


i 
of Germany, Italy, and Japan weakened your belief in the possibility of collective 


Yes 3,547 (40 @) 


action ? 


No 


! 


IX. Has it caused you to direct your hopes for such action to non-official groups in all 
countries—particularly to labor and liberal and pacifist elements in the populations 


Yes 5,560 (66.7%) No 


and the parliaments ? 


X. Do you favor the application of voluntary popular boycotts to goods coming from 
nations engaged in aggressive warfare? 


Yes 7,023 (79.8%) No 

XI. Do you believe that the United States should join in or support efforts to reduce the 

economic causes of friction by such means as— 

1. A redistribution of colonies? 3,005 4. Stabilization of currencies ? 

2. Reciprocal trade agreements? 7,771 5. Relaxation of immigration 

3. Cancelation of war debts? 3 845 restrictions ? 
XII. Do you believe in a referendum on the question of a declaration of war by the 

J { ~ S at ~ ? ~f 

United States Yes 3,754 (46.4%) No 

1 Percentages are based on the number of replies received on the specific question. 


2 Apparently some voted on this question who did not vote no on Question II. 
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in honest and natural division between progressives and 
reactionaries; he told me so the night he concluded his 
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La Follettes Bid for Power 


BY PAUL Y. ANDERSON 


May 2 
h too early for a final judgment, but at this 

Phil La Follette’s effort to launch 
Party looks and sounds like 


Washington, 


Oressive 
its practical tendency is to contribute to 
| sing alarm among 


ring some com- 
] 


There 1s little reason to 
| 


ustified by events. It appears to 
may question to 

nding his pub- 

subject have 

tance, not to say 

ith certain items of 

nost revealing ts that 

yressive was never consulted 


e, and for his information concerning 


ly entirely on the newspapers. I allude, 


to Senator Norris. 


rtant, however, are the facts of the general 
tion which must be considered 1a appraising 
nt.’ It is fairly obvious now that out of the 
Roosevelt's main policies and objectives the 
ving rapidly toward a political realignment. 


lary counter-attack on the New Deal is gath- 


e and fury. Unless some great diversion occurs, 


may be expected to produce a natural divi- 
‘n tories and progressives by 1940. The logic 
on would seem to make Roosevelt the 1n- 
the progressives. Time and future 

r that, but nothing else can. When and if 
sion comes, the worst calamity which 
‘the progressives’ cause would be a divi- 
ywn ranks. Practical reactionaries know that. 
when the Washington Post welcomes 
sivism as the simon If he were 


a potential ally he would be derided 


pure brand 


bit 


ng realignment, with its natural economic 
the most wholesome P litical development 
In founded the Re- 


the pe ple have 


olitics since Lin 


' 
sessing the ballot 
le the nation’s wealth was plundered 
ham battle waged by the old parties. 

t better than the elder La Follette, who 
in 1924 to effect 
ly, because his doctor told him his heart 
! not survive the campaign—and it didn't 


He had no hope of achieving more than 


such a realignment. 


campaign at Cleveland; but he was willing to die for 


his hope. Now it is being realized, and with a sp« 
finality for which few of us dared hope a year ago 
it is being realized under circumstances which 

of promise of a progressive victory. What sheer 
breaking tragedy it would be if progressive victor 
turned into defeat through the misguided zeal 
Old Battler’s son! Especially for the son himself 

As I said earlier, this subject is painful, and I 
to be clear. The La Follettes are always brave, 
sincere, always incorruptible. To Phil and Bob 
service is a religion which they have practiced wit 
and gallantry. Moreover, as an academic proposit 
easy to admit that their brand of progressivism is 
to Roosevelt's. Unfortunately, that is not the issu: 
situation, as it might be in a more civilized ag 
immediate prospect is that we are going to have | 
velt’s or none. The choice is not between Roose, 
La Follette; it is between Roosevelt on one ha 
Ford, Girdler, and the National Association of 
facturers on the other. At least, that is how the 
presents itself now. 

We might, indeed, go farther and say it is 
between Roosevelt's adulterated progressivism 
Ford-Girdler brand of fascism. Can anyone cont 
the elements now rallying against the New Dea 
still doubt what kind of government we shall h: 
those forces triumph in 1940? Not I; I have heard t 
much of the testimony before Bob's civil liberties 
mittee in the last year. Grant all the New Deai’s i: 
fections—of what use will the counsels of perfect: 
when the tanks and machine-guns are in the street 
public squares of New York, Chicago, and Detr 
they were in Washington in July, 1932? The logic of | 
situation is inescapable, and it transcends personal 
and counsels of perfection alike. 

Even if that were not the case, the fact would rem 
that Phil's performance at Madison was distinctly han 
The idea of the cross-and-circle symbol was too pa 
bly borrowed from the fasces and the swastika, 
there were passages in the speech which sounded Ii] 
combination of Hitler, Hoover, Huey Long, and Bi! 
Sunday. Containing much that was obviously true, it 
not hang together. “The Republican Party is bankrupt 
and the Democrats are so reactionary that “even 
attempts to move forward as the Administration 
made have torn the party apart.” To whom, then, 
Phil appeal? To “the rank and file of both parties 
composed of fine, patriotic men and women.” If 
means anything it means that he is appealing to the 
ments in both parties which already recognize Roos« 
as their leader. It just won't do. Phil's time may « 
(personally, I hope it will be Bob’s), but this isn’t 1 
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lly, talk of a “National Progressive Party 
; the New Deal and ignores Norris, LaGuardia, 
hn L. Lewis strikes me, from a practical stand- 


ION 





which 






as childish nonsense, redeemed only by the fact 


s too childish to be very dangerous. 


is true that proce jural errors have endangered the 


ent’s cases against Ford and Republic Steel, the 
r Board's legal department, by its own confession, 
convicted of inexcusable negligence. It would 
1at it remained for the Supreme Court (in the 
; City stockyards decision) to call the board's at- 
to the necessity of complying with certain ele- 
y requirements. If, as now appears, these included 
tunity to meet allegations, offer exceptions, and 
argument to the board itself, and not merely 
trial examiners, they wege fundamental as well as 


ntarv. All the trial examiners I have seen in action 


were competent lawyers and sympathet: to th purp Ses 


of the law. But they are not responsible officials in the 


I 

final sense that the board members are. W! ! € 
would a labor union have before a tria fr ap 
pointed by the same kind of Administration which 1 de 
Gaston B. Means an agent of the Department of Just 
Nol ly who ts fa liar with tl I rd t | ] 
and Rep iblic cases can have much d { 
guilt. By tl me token procedut 
endanger those cases are « ly reprehensible 

If admissions of the board's counsel 1 1 what they 
seem to convey, it that professional om} n if 
carele ss has pla ed new ammun n in the | ls 
of stoog lumnists and peanut politicians at a time 
when they need it badly to curry favor with their patrons 


by misleading the public. Senator Burke can now use 
three Senate mimeographs, instead of one, 


! to print the 
propaganda which he is sending out under his frank 


The Rise of David Dubinsky 


BY McALISTER COLEMAN 


I 
N A Sunday morning when the spring sunshine 
brings New York's East Side on to the streets 
- you may perhaps see a stocky little man pedaling 
methodically along Second Avenue. He does it 
the concentrated air of one bent on self-improve- 
He looks neither to right nor left as friends among 
rarment workers on the sidewalks call out, “Hello, 


1is will be David Dubinsky, keeping down the en- 
hments of a middle-aged waist line and getting set 
B for another week of strenuous grappling with bosses, 
grievance-bearing members of his own rank and file, 
ice politicians of the American Labor Party, and a 
thousand and one perplexing questions connected with 
btaining peace in the labor movement. Sidewalk strollers 
jote that, for all the traffic hazards, the bicycle keeps 
pretty consistently in the middle of the wide avenue. 

To the fast-growing group of journalists who have 
liscovered gold among the labor hills the president of 
the International Ladies’ Garment Workers’ Union is a 
listinct disappointment. The bright young men from 
lime march on from Dubinsky’s office with few of those 
human-interest items that jazz up their amazing interpre- 
tations of the world of labor. Photographers assigned to 
. L. G. W. U. conventions usually pass up the bland 
Dubinsky for the disordered locks and black ties of 
Luigi Antonini or the stern visage of Julius Hochman. 
Dubinsky’s cherubic countenance has no resemblance to 
the pictures of the hard-bitten union chiefs upon which 
the public has been taught to gaze with mingled awe and 
ipprehension. 








Those persons, however, who see in labor leaders 


“personality 
copy” know that Dubinsky’s small figure looms with in- 
creasing importance above the labor scene. They know 
that his mixture of shrewd opportunism and a care 
fully measured idealism is a factor to be reckoned with 
in any just appraisal of the current movement. Dubinsky’s 
enemies, of whom he has a generous number, speak 
sneeringly of his “‘shifty pacifism,’ of his 
compromises and evasions,”’ of his 


But friends and enemies alike 


“countless 
“essential glibness.” 
admit that there is in the 
little man an amazing energy, driven by a first-rate in 
telligence, that takes him to strategic places never reached 
by more spectacular leadership. 

He stood in one of these places a year ago when he 
welcomed John L. Lewis to that Atlantic City Auditorium 
where two years before, at the historic convention of the 
American Federation of Labor, Lewis had waged his 
losing fight for industrial unionism. On the later occa- 
sion, at Dubinsky’s signal, a thousand delegates to the 
I. L. G. W. U.’s twenty-third convention jumped up and 
cheered as the mine leader stepped out to thank the inter- 
national for its part in building the Committee for Indus- 
trial Organization. Lewis knew and Dubinsky knew that, 
with the miners, the garment workers—makers of men’s 
and women’s clothes alike—had furnished the bulk of the 
funds and the pick of the organizers that had sent the 
C. I. O. victoriously into rubber and glass and automo- 
biles and steel. There was plenty to cheer about at that 
convention. The recession was not yet in sight, business 
was brisk in the garment trades, recalcitrant employers 
were signing contracts, union treasuries were full. And 


526 


the psychological barriers that seemed to stand between 
Lewis and Dubinsky were down, for the time being at 
any rate. Though here and there the movement had met 
2 check, nothing, it seemed in those May days, could stop 
the onward march of the C. I. O. 

“We come to this convention,” said Dubinsky, “repre- 
senting 240,000 members in 236 chartered locals and 21 
joint boards and district councils located in 24 states and 
An Puerto Rico as well as in four provinces in Canada.” 
Gains of 40,000 members since the Chicago convention 
of 1934 were proudly recorded. Here was an organiza- 
tion of workers larger in size, greater in scope, than any 
unit of the employers with which it dealt, an organiza- 


yn charged with the economx welfare and security of 


million men, 


ch had come up through the worst of the 


women, and children, an or- 


istrial jungles. 


e who listened to Dubinsky’s report were 


ners who could remember when they went 
escapes of New York sweatshops in the 
g-spells granted from the whir of the 


chines and talked union. In those days, before the 


turn of the century, the young men’s talk of organization 
brought a smile to the lips of older skeptics. “We have 
tried union,” 
does no good. Take what you can get and don't let the 
boss hear you talk union around here.’ But they were 
tenacious, these youngsters, and they were idealists. I do 


they assured the eager youngsters, ‘‘and it 


not mean that they were the yearning revolt-shouters of 
the standardized labor pageant. They were too tired for 
posturing. Swallowing their morning tea in the window- 
less back room of a tenement, hurrying through empty 
streets gray under river fog, climbing steep stairs to the 
shop, bending at once to the compulsions of their ma- 
chines, working fifty, sixty, seventy hours a week for a 
six-dollar wage—they were in no mood for heroics. They 
were young, though, and had a lust for life. They saw 
how quickly the machines had drained from the elders 
the fine hopes and high dreams that had brought them 
first to these hostile streets. They turned from the fire- 
escapes and went back to the foul rooms, resolved that 
xmehow, collectively, they would find the way out of 
shis man-trap. 

“We have a right to claim,”’ Dubinsky said, ‘that our 
inion has become strong not merely through its economic 
gains but by virtue of the idealism and solidarity fostered 
by our educational and cultural activity.” 

Exportation of inhabitants who exhibit the wrong sort 
Mf idealism has long been a practice of European nations. 
In the early eighties the Jews of Poland, Lithuania, Aus- 
and Russia were fleeing the pogroms and 

ms Of Tailors from 
itionists from Riga, young intellectuals 


their homelands. 


| di business men from a hundred ghettos 
led the rails of liners as they came into New York 
harbor. In the twenty 
600,000 Je 
the majority of them headed straight for the garment 
In New York's swarming Tenth Ward, under 
; of the elevated, these workers moved 


years from 1880 to 1900 nearly 


wish immigrants passed through Ellis Island, 


centers 


the latticed shadow 
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in a world of their own as completely beyond the pale ; 
though they had never left Kiev or Odessa. Their f¢ 
words of English were well-nigh unintelligible bit 
trade jargon. Most of them clung to Talmudic tradit 
and looked with suspicion on the young revolution 
as proselytizing Christian missionaries. 

The epic story of how that unlikely lump was lea, 
by the pioneer organizers—Abraham Cahan, Meyer | 
don, Morris Hillquit, Jacob Panken, Benjamin F< 
baum, and others—is told in Lewis L. Lorwin’s 
Women’s Garment Workers,” the official history 
I. L. G. W. U. In June of 1900, the year that | 
Debs was nominated for President by the new S 
Party of America, a group of tailors, arguing as t 
have argued since the first bearskin was sewed tog 
met at the Labor Lyceum in New York. There « 
courageous delegates, representing seven clothing gr 
in New York, Newark, Philadelphia, and Balti 
voted to organize a national union of all workers 
women’s garment industry. They took the hopef 
ponderous, name of the International Ladies’ Gar 
Workers’ Union. 

Eleven years after that momentous meeting Davi 
Dubinsky arrived at the Battery. He was nineteen 
old and a veteran revolutionist. Born in Brest-Lit 
Poland, the son of an owner of a bakeshop, little Day 
had entered enthusiastically into the local labor n 
ment at Lodz, where his family moved when he wa 
infant. Although unions were tolerated in Russia: 
land, they were so closely watched by the police that : 
of their activities had to be conducted undergro 
David, an apprentice in his father’s shop, was an 
getic union official and led two strikes of the Bak 
Union. He was arrested and forced to leave Lodz 
sixteen he was one of the chief organizers of a general 
strike of bakers. Again arrested, he served eighteen 
months in prison and was exiled to Siberia in 1909, the 
year of the first great strike of the New York dress 
makers. Five months later he escaped, and after working 
for a while with the underground movement in Russia 
he finally headed for America. 

As soon as he landed, the innocent-looking, pink: 
cheeked youth, with alert eyes beneath a high forehead 
went straight to Socialist and labor headquarters. His 
older brother was a business agent of the Bakers’ Union 
Local 100, and David soon made friends with the leaders 
of the movement in New York. After working for ; 
time as a knee-pants operator, he was admitted in tl 
summer of 1911 to membership in Local 10, the power 
ful cutters’ division of the I. L. G. W. U., bearing a letter 
of introduction from Benjamin Schlesinger, for wh 
he was to act as labor lieutenant for so many stor! 
years. 

Schlesinger, like Dubinsky, had learned his revolut 
ary lessons in Russia. Working in Chicago in the 


days of the international, he had risen rapidly through 


the union ranks and in 1903 reached the presidency 
the I. L. G. W. U. In those days, following the examp! 
of most European laborites, Schlesinger stressed his so: 
ist philosophy in all his union activities. In his report 
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nventions he roundly\damned the two old parties 

| recommended the discussion of socialism throughout 
union. He had gathered around him a group of 
1g militants who were impatient at the caution of the 
timers and enraged by the snobbishness of the native- 
workers. With these “‘new men’ Dubinsky went to 

- to adapt to American conditions the Socialist pro- 
) of industrial unionism, public ownership, and the 
tual abolition of the profit system. He rose quickly 
to the executive board of the cutters in 1919, to the 
presidency in 1920, and to the presidency in 1921. 
these years he was looking well beyond the cutting 
into the intricacies of an industry where often the 
ng of clothes is a casual by-product of the major 
esses of planned inefficiency, large-scale waste, and 
mic aberrations which dizzy the economist. The de- 

is of what Lewis Mumford has called “‘the ritual of 
ry” bear heavily on all transactions connected with 
manufacture of women’s clothes. The style tempo is 
and unpredictable, and woe to him who has not 
tht its rhythm. No other industrialists or workers are 
ie mercies of so implacable and whimsical a market 
re the women’s garment manufacturers and workers. 
n this ritual is complicated by the feverish competi- 
of employers with a sweatshop conception of their 
istry, the whole business takes on a lunatic aspect 
though by comparison with the underpaid operators 
Dubinsky’s skilled cutters enjoyed some measure of se- 
(they were regarded enviously as the aristocrats 

the garment trade), they were as deeply concerned as 
most sweated learner with the elimination of the 
rms of parasitic middlemen and the modernization of 
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this “cottage industry.” Among garment workers there 
was no debating the central thesis of industrial unionism 
— ‘An injury to one is an injury to all.” 

More and more it was with the everyday problems 
posed by the peculiar set-up of the garment trade rather 
ph.losophies that 
new men” were occupied. Becau 


than with larger and vaguer social 

Dubinsky and the “ ise the 

bosses had no will to clean house, the union had to 

tackle the job. And to this task it summoned, not without 

heated protest on the part of the old-timers, creative per 
Econon 


ers, production engineers, lawyers to draft codes, pub 


sons from outsid¢ the unton lists, rc ifrcn WOK 


licity men to inte rpret the aims of the international t » the 
1 1 
these mingled with the workers at union 


headquarters ind sat wit 


consumer 


' 1 
h them in conference with the 


emp! yyers. The heroism shown by the rank and file tn 
their pioneer struggles had had an emotional appeal for 
all liberal America. Now the less spectacular str iggle for 


elementary industrial civilization engaged the interest of 
such outstanding personalities as Jane Addams, Charles 
Barnes, Otto Beyer, Robert Bruere, Morris Cooke, Zona 
Gale, Norman Hapgood, Florence Kelley, the La Fol- 
lettes, William Leiserson, Julian Mack, Marcus Marks, 
William Z. Ripley, Raymond Robins, Oswald Garrison 
Villard, Brand Whitlock, Stephen Wise, Lillian Wald 
Although this connection with outside intellectuals was 
viewed with apprehension by the Gomperites in the 
A. F. of L., who privately lamented the day they had 
admitted the international to their fold, it served to plant 
the union firmly in American soil. And it played its im- 
portant part in the education of a young labor leader 


[Part Il of this article will appear next week. | 


ls In flation Coming? 


BY KEITH HUTCHISON 


NE of the worst effects of Germany's monetary 
collapse after the war has been its legacy of 
muddle-headed thinking. The German experi- 

e caused “inflation” to become a press catchword with 
connotation of mysterious wickedness and surrounded 
t with a mist of fear. In the years since, continual loose 
ge has brought such an accretion of meanings that 
lation is now applied to almost any kind of govern- 
nt action of a stimulative nature. It has thus become a 
eful missile for those to hurl who have found that 
cialism’”’ and “collectivism” have lost some of their 
ver to terrorize. It arouses a sense of guilt, suggests 
perils of departure from the strait path, appeals to 

se masochistic instincts which every religion, including 
religion of capitalism, has sought to harness to its 

1s 
It was therefore only to be expected that when the 
President announced his new spending program, half a 
indred publicists would reach for this portentous ab- 


straction; it was a safe bet that General Hugh Johnson 
would use it more wildly than anyone else. Even after 
“time to cool off and observe the horrendous thing with 
at least a moderate temperature,” he was able to con- 
jure up for his readers such hobgoblins as ‘French as 
signats, the depreciation of the Russian ruble, the Ger- 
man mark, and our Continental and Confederate curren- 
cies. In these cases wealth in the form of money became 
as worthless as second-hand wallpaper.’’ Without stop- 
ping to consider whether there was the slightest similarity 
between the economic circumstances in which these de- 
plorable happenings occurred and our present situation, 
the General plunged on: ‘When people fear this they 
want to get rid of their money and turn it into wealth in 
the form of goods or common stocks as quickly as pos- 
sible. A panic buyers’ market results. All prices go 
through the ceiling. . . . People who depend on wages, 
salaries, pensions, or life insurance see the buying power 
of their incomes cut to fractions 


This is ‘inflation’ in 
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its most sinister sense.’’ Agreed, General. But what has 


this to do with the situation in America today? 


Suppose there were a rush for goods now, what would 
happen? There is no shortage—in fact, one of our chief 
troubles is the swollen state of inventories. It would take 
a’ powerful at it of buying to bring these down to 
ormal proj 1s, and until that happened, there would 
not be much rise in prices. Meanwhile manufacturers, 


secing stocks dwindling and customers in the offing, 
idle machinery, reemploy idle men. Would 


or credit but scarcity of goods. Inflation 
is the result of famine, 


ustrous experience began during the war when its pro- 


not abundance. Germany's dis- 


ductive ¢ pac ity 
armies. Hence the steady eXpansion in currency and 
credit to finance the war could not be offset by a further 
increase in goods. When peace came, the nation’s ma- 
chinery was worn out, its stocks of food and raw mate- 
rials exhausted, and its credit vanished. The exactions of 
the Allies prevented any revival in production and ren 
dered inevitable the paper chase toward bankruptcy 
Examination of other runaway inflations would reveal a 
similar picture, always with a background of war and 


was stretched to the utmost to supply its 


revolution. I do not know of any instance in history in 
which inflation coincided with a large potential capacity 
for the production of both raw materials and finished 
goods such as America possesses today. 

The more intelligent opponents of pump-priming will 


idmit this. But, they insist, this only means we may con- 
tinue to live in a fool's paradise for a few months or 
years; in the end Nemesis will catch us. This suggests 
that the avenging goddess is around the next corner but 


before she jumps out at us we may ex: 


pect a pleasant interlude with Fortuna. For if inflation 
results only from the attempt further to expand activities 
ifter the factors of production are fully engaged, we 


plunging into it, attain a level of prosperity 
vgher than that of 1929. Can it be that the 
President's critics, in their efforts to damn his program, 
are in fact ascribing to it possibilities of success beyond 
the wildest hopes of his supporters? 

There are, of course, cynics who hint that what business 
fears is not a boom in itself, but a boom for which the 
President could claim political credit. Let us allow our 
high-toned columnists, our public-spirited editors, wor- 
thier motives for refusing to indulge in tainted pros- 
perity! The emotional vehemence with which they reject 
unsound methods entitles them to be credited with acting 
on moral rather than on political grounds. Fearful 
that too rich a meal will give the country indigestion, 
they praise the healthful qualities of dry bread. In the 
eternal conflict between asceticism and physical satisfac- 
tion they have chosen the way of St. Simeon Stylites and 
invited us to come up and see them some time. Psychia- 
trists doubtless as ma- 
a delight in pain for its own sake. Before we 
decide to adopt this interesting perversion it might be 
well to take a more careful look at the pump-priming 


would describe such behavior 


sochism 
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program and see if it really has such hell-raising p 
tialities. Perhaps, after all, there may be no occasi 
revel in cramps on the pillar of financial rectitude in 
pany with General Johnson, to kneel fasting befor 
idol of “Sound Money” alongside Dorothy Thon 
or to join the editor of the New York Times in fla 
tions honoring that indefinable deity the ‘Bal 
Budget.” 


IS CREDIT EXPANSION JUSTIFIABLE? 

According to the Financial Chronicle: ‘The gol 
sterilization is in itself a dangerous invitation 1 
bridled inflation. . . . The promised reduction in ri 
requirements is even more startling. . . . Excess re 
in the current banking statistics are estimated at $1, 
000,000. Gold desterilization will add $1,400,00: 
to that figure, and another $750,000,000 is to be pour 
on top of that, making excess reserves of something 
$3,800,000,000, probably before very long.” Other 
ics see nothing inflationary in the credit-expansion 
gram; on the contrary, they find it adds nothing to | 
chasing power and dismiss it as so much window-d: 
ing. In my opinion both these objections show misu: 
standing of the real purpose of credit expansion at | 
time, which is to check deflation in the security mar! 
and to prepare the ground for the government finan 
which will become necessary as the pump-priming | 
gram develops. 

Reduction in the proportion of reserves which | 
must hold against deposits means an enlargement ot 
sources, unable at present to find employment exce; 
public bonds and bills. Prices have risen sharply in 
bond market, while the rates on short-term bills, als 
very low, have been shaved still further. The additi 
the desterilized gold to the active balance of the Tr 
not only means that current expenses will be met 
some time without fresh borrowing but makes po 
the retirement of a considerable amount of short-t 
debt during the next two months. Thus, with the su; 
of investment paper diminishing, a steady rise in ¢ 
ernment bonds may be expected. Three advantages 
crue. Investors will be encouraged to turn to better-yield 
ing industrial bonds, and investment markets general) 
will benefit. With money available at cheaper rat 
entrepreneurs will be more inclined to borrow for pla 
expansion; the scheme which seemed not worth whil 
when 4, per cent had to be paid for a loan may offer 
a margin of profit at a 314 per cent rate. Finally, the 
Treasury has maturing notes totaling over $1,600,00: 
000 to meet before the end of the year. If the bond 
market can be kept strong, it will be able to refinan 
this amount at a lower average rate, as well as raise new 
money at less expense if, as is probable, this becon 
necessary in the fall. 

However uncomfortable cheap money may be tor 
bankers and rentiers, it is not in itself inflationary. We 
are told that interest rates are already abnormally low, 
but this is a case where thinking makes it so. There 
no norm for interest rates which holds good under a!! 
conditions. Capital is also subject to the laws of suppl) 
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mand, and in an advanced industrial country, 


pportunities for investment are declining, there 


lar downward trend in interest rates. Barring 
olution, or catastrophes mE ag capital on a 


1 


ile. it is by no means impossib sle that consalle 


> 
—_ 






Cy 


ll reach zero, or even become negative. This pros- 
turally terrifying to economic masochists, who 


foundations of economic morality would be 


ned were abstinence no longer to receive a 


jestion of whether the total volume of credit is 


» large must remain an academic one until 


activity more ne: igo approaches its optimum. In 
there is not the slightest truth in the suggestion 


1e car has been started off without heskes. It is 


pen to the Federai Reserve Board to raise re- 


~ 
lire 


n it can sell securities in the open 
afneet 
Wii Ci) 


1ents again; 
1 by curtailing deposits similarly reduces the 
out of the 
level here causes weakness 
rediscount rate. The 
t danger is not that the brakes will prove ineffec- 
This 
much what happened a year ago. Forgetting the 


of credit; it can pl gold to flow 


y if a rise in the price 


jollar; it can increase th 


that they will be jammed on too suddenly. 
finding no immediate re- 
efforts to slow things down, put all its 
on the pedal 


Administration, 
to its 
ind was surprised to find the car 
Next time it seems desirable to check economic 


; 


um, let us — the curbs available will be used 


THERE A DANGER OF NATIONAL BANKRUPTCY? 

ernment management of credit is abhorrent to our 
valanced 
bout which it is easier 


irm the man in the street, os is apt to personalize 


masochists: even more so is the unb 


t. The latter is a matter, too, 


freasury situation. Most of us have been brought up 

a horror of running into debt, with an acute sense 

> danger of living beyond our income. Hence we 

7 that such practices on the part of the nation as a 
must be immoral and risky. 

ge t this problem into perspective requires a con- 


, ration of the debt burden in relation to other eco- 
‘ factors (On March 31 the gross federal debt was 
: ximately $37,000,000,000—about 54.4 per cent of 
7 ; tional income last year. But our capacity to pro- 
ys goods and services, as estimated by the Brookings 
' tution, was $97,500,000,000 in 1929. If anything 
this figure were attained, the relative burden of the 
would fall sharply even though pump-priming 
“a 1 several billions to it. On the other hand, should 
n 


decline again to the 1932 level—as it 
would if a thoroughgoing deflationary and 
program were attempted—the relative 


nal income 
- ibly 
ret-balancing 
en would rise to 93 per cent.)Similarly the load of 





V taxation can only be realistically“considered if it is re- 
low ted to national income. Federal, state, and local taxes 
“s t present estimated at around $10,000,000,000, less 
& n 15 per cent of the national income in 1937 If in- 





ne were pushed to the limit, there would be a decrease 
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in the real weight of taxation even though the actual 
gross amount were increased. 

It is interesting to compare these figures with those of 


2 a ' oe eee eee rr : 
Britain, often held out by our orthodox mentors as a 


model of financial rectitude. Britain's debt, excluding de 
faulted American loans, is nearly $39,000,000,000 
more than America’s even though the pop tlation that 
must carry it is only about one-third as t. Britain's 
national income last year 1s estimated at § ) 
OOO so that the celative debt | r ) l r it! 
Moreover, British local and nat il t even before 
the additions provided in the new budget, absorbed some 
22 per cent of the nat ily 

Actually Britain, for all it 1” finang 1 great 
deal nearer inflation and bankruptcy than America. It 
has a much smaller margin of unused productive capacity, 
and with an aging p ypulation soon due to start declining 
ibsolutely, its pro ts of raising national me much 
above its present level are decidedly slim. Armaments are 
now absorbing practically all surplus production normally 


available for capital requirements. Before long Britain 
like Germany, will have to choose between guns and 
butter. It is therefore nonsense to suggest, as the New 


York Times in 


budyet suggested. 


its editorial comment on the British 
that because Britain's actual current 


deficit is “negligible compared with our own” 


much stronger position. 


Of course we must recognize that to a “sound” eco 


) 
nomic thinker a deficit incurred for armaments has a 


righteousness all its own. It is as moral 


tastes bad when you take it and gives you a hell of a 


stomach-ache Borrowing for armaments has for 


5 


later. 


the os a natural appeal entirely lacking in borrow 


ing for public works. Opposition to the navy bill in 
“el circles has been singularly hard to discover 
When it is a matter of ike a 


back seat. But to spend for e. to borrow to 


promote health—that shows a lack of moral fiber, a 
deterioration of character. 

During the preliminary discussions on the pump- 
priming proposals, there was strong support in Admin- 
istration circles for the inclusion of a large-scale 


program, for which an almost perf t case 


health 
not 


yy + 
exists, 


merely on purely social but also on economic grounds 


hnical Committee on Medical 
n days of WOrTK WCI 


The recent report of the Te 


Care pi yinted out that a bil 
year through sickness, an ‘d estin 


e lost eact 
ated the annual cost of 
illness and premature death at $10,000,000,000. The 
possibilities for investment in this field are enormous 
There is room for a vast extension of the pr 
tive service and for hundreds of clinics and hospitals. The 


committee showed that 18,000,000 people were living in 
1 


I 
counties ah ut hospital facilities and suggeste 1 that at 
least 500 hospitals could be usefully built in rural areas 
The expenditure of a billion dollars over the next few 
years on a comprehensive health program would be a 
direct contribution to the wealth of the country. If it 
succeeded in cutting the annual cost of 


per cent, it would mean a 50 per cent profit. 


sickness only 5 


The plan has gone into cold storage; no doubt because 
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it was too sane to be politically feasible. But it serves to 

illustrate the topsy-turvy thinking of those who see in 

expenditure of this kind nothing but a step toward finan- 
the national deficit is not 
iry fails to cover current 


The NATION 


expenditure by current income. It is rather the vast); 
greater amount by which the nation as a whole fai 
achieve a full return from its capital equipment- 

to say, the amount by which actual production falls 

of potential production. 


Russia and Karl Marx 


BY REINHOLD NIEBUHR 


we shall have 


} 


the 
inl Cle 


il facts 

and 

cent and 
He 


e coliective 
tilable, discussion of 

ial version of these events will 

because varying opinions will 

be, dictated by previously est iblished 

in regard to Russia. In the meantime it 
to outline certain conclusions, of great 
social and political theory, which are sub- 
he trials however they are interpreted and 
ilid whether one regards Stalin as a sadistic 
defender of a revolution against 


or as the hero 


1a mspirators. These con lusions concern the 
ian estimate of the nature of the state on the one 
hand and of human nature on the other. The social and 
il facts revealed by the Moscow trials seriously 
challenge the Marxian interpretation of the state as an 


instrument of class domination which will wither away 


| they also throw doubt upon the 


n a classless society: 


Marxian analysis of human nature which not only ts im- 


1 in the state theory but has been explic itly expressed 


ose of disarming the reader who is gen- 

etic with a Marxian interpretation of 

; it may be wise to observe that in the opinion of 
present writer Marxism is an essentially correct theory 
the economic realities of modern society. 

inalysis of the unavoiffable conflict 

ind workers in an industrial society, 

ding private ownership of the means of 

, the basic cause of periodic crises and tech- 
mployment, and correct in its insistence that 

nal ownership of the productive process is a 
n of social health in a technical age. It may 
ate the biological, racial, and spiritual factors 
but it is certainly not wrong in holding 
sible for the economic imperialism in 
vanced industrial nation is inevitably in- 
ifirmations of Marxist social theory 
illy——without effort to validate them 

for the purpose of dissociat 
the Marxist theories of the 


nature from a general criticism of 


r theori 


iticism of 


The Marxian theory of the state is very simple 
state is the instrument of class oppression. It will t 
fore disappear with the disappearance of classes. “I 
course of its development,” declares Marx, “the 
ing class will replace the old bourgeois society 
there will no longer be any real political power, for | 
ical power is precisely the official expression of 
antagonisms in bourgeois society.” Lenin, procla 
the same faith, says, “We do not expect the advent 
an order of society in which the principle of the 
ordination of the minority to the majority will not be 
served. But striving for socialism, we are convinced t 
it will develop into communism . all need for { 
will vanish, and for the subjection of one man to an 
and one part of the population to another, since p 
will grow accustomed to observing the elementary « 
tions of social existence without force and without 
jection.”” One might multiply such citations indefinit 
They all look forward to a kind of anarchistic Ut 
despite the explicit disavowals of utopianism that are 
found in Marxism. 

Obviously the crucial point in this interpretation 
the function of force in society is that it is regarded 1 
as a necessity of social cohesion but simply as an instru- 
ment of class oppression. This implies that human egoisr 
is not congenital but merely the product of a particular 
class organization of society. Nothing is more paradox 
ical in Marxian theory than that it prompts its adherents 
to a cynically realistic analysis of human motives in the 
present instance and yet persuades them to look forward 
to a paradise of brotherhood after the revolution. For the 
period after the revolution every orthodox Marxian is a 
liberal. The eighteenth-century faith in the perfectibility 
of man is expressed with the greater abandon for having 
been tentatively veiled and qualified. 

The probability is that this whole interpretation of the 
place of force in society is wrong. Every society uses 4 
degree of coercion in achieving cohesion for the simple 
reason that the human imagination is too limited and 
egoistic impulses are too powerful for purely voluntary 
cooperation on a large scale to be attained. Inevitably the 
force which society uses for this purpose will seek t 
serve itself more than society. No matter how general th 
consent which maintains it, the actual social locus fr 
which the initiative of coercion is taken is narrower t! 
the whole of society. Hence in every society there is son 
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» like an oligarchy. The best a democratic society can 


to prevent the oligarchy from becoming hereditary 
! + n + ' Tt; he | q ¢ 
f-perpetuating and to maintain the right of con- 
irveillance over its exercise of power The evils 
ipitalist oligarchy are due to the fact that its 
lerived from mere ownership of propert 
> I i 
y irre sible and self-perpetuatir It 1 
| ] - | } : 1] 
ed \ p t il | ) I { t 18 1 L\ 
1 ] P ‘ 1 
1 to bend those who hold the political 
11 
afi 
tion of such an oligarchy from ty d 
th I essity I Coer yn. The n oli 
_— ]. ~*~ + +1 ; ¢ 
| pri rily } | il r er tna 
) ? ‘ 
‘ ] ‘3 ety are 0 1in co 
o£ as Se 
) ¢ y hold th po r 
f yf an rchy in Russia 1s not d 
] to +h, nerhaAr fF Ctalin It ara ' 
ne peri \ I ota ) t V nh 
B Trotsky is surely right when he points out 
the t icy of such a class to arrogate sp | 
to itself. Every class which performs a special 


in society will claim the privile ges that are ne 
for the proper ind 


. 7 ' 1 + 
has the decision, wili make a very generous esti- 


performance of its function, 
f what it requires. Events in Russia prove that the 
is not so much derived from class domination as 
jomination is derived from the necessities of the 


[he orthodox Marxian has a simple answer for these 
ms. He will declare that one must not confuse the 
rship of the proletariat with the ultimate commu- 
iety. He will call attention to the fact that Lenin 
iged that paradox ‘a bourgeois state without the 
visie’’ until men shall have learned ‘elementary 

; of social behavior.” This phrase, a bourgeois state 
thout the bourgeoisie, is a neat indication of the basic 
r of Marxism—its identification of human egoism 
h the capitalist social structure. The Marxian will 
w the dictatorship to continue until the last vestiges 
ipitalist mentality are rooted out. He does not admit 


egoistic impulses spring perennially from every 


iman heart. This does not mean that it is not possible 


ynstruct an economic order which by its very mecha- 
will make for mutuality among men. Our social 


hanisms may aggravate or mitigate human egoism 


id the conflict of wills in society. But they will not 


ite men of such universal perspectives that they will 
ke identical interpretations of what life is and ought 
be. 

The Moscow trials are tragic revelations of this error 
the Marxian interpretation of human nature and of 


state. Is it not this error which requires the ruling 


garchy to prove that its foes are covert fascists and 


pitalists? The kind of Opposition they offered is in- 


y tor 










iformists are ipso facto capitalists 


nceivable in terms of the Marxian theory. The dicta- 


hip exists in theory to suppress capitalist foes, not 


uppress communists who have other goals and prin- 


ples than the ruling faction. Real communists, on the 


is of identical economic interests, would all think 


re or less alike. If they do not think alike, the non- 


except of course 





for the dissenter who ts in Mexico rather than under the 
1 
heel of the oligarchy 
Stalin’s power ts a double refutat f the Marxian 
: 
+} - f ¢1, to 1} fort ¢} ae 
i i \ ya Y ai. A \ kal y 
refutes t Prot ts, who regard t ) 
] ‘ + 
ert R sia ly +} ' e& 
by + ¢ 1} 4 + + 
\ ( t f 1 i t 
wit 1 Ina er 
re ] [ + ] + [ ‘ 
t fr : ; terpretat f 
ee f } ‘ 
pt ' 
Marxist t l f c ) 
» J ar ee, eee 
t1\ ‘ | ; r Stal f } 
p { tat ( if 
] ¢ + ; f { ' ‘ ) vit ; 
i 
+. 1] ; ¢ ; ] } ; ; 
nity will f f e | r own 
+ } } ; ] ' ] 
I Wh l | e| 1S I [ ( 
] 4 I } In 
ctly the s y Fr 1 idea fal world 
band +} ’ tr } 
revonh n re comp nf 1} in the 
per ifter the French Revolution 
But the degree of Stalin's power, its irresponsible and 
| 
utocratic character, refutes the Marxian theory of the 
' ; | ee. a | 
state in another sense. The Mar 1 thesis that the state 


will wither away after the capitalist enemies of socialism 


+ 


are destroyed prompts Marxists to maximize the power 
ordinary human prec 
Since the state 


of the state and to relax 1utions 
against the exercise of irresponsible power 
is involved in a process of self-destruction, it is believed 
that its power can safely be increased. This power will 
supposedly enhance the efficiency of the Communist com- 
munity in defeating its internal and external foes; and 
when this has been done, the state will wither away 
The fatal error in this reasoning is the assumption that 
conflict within a community and the expression of dissi- 
dent opinion can come only from the remnants of the 
capitalist mentality. The Marxian does not understand 
that any and every community tn human history, given 
the limitations of the human mind and the egoistic im- 


pulses of the human heart, will have difficulty tn arriv- 
ing at a common mind and a general will, and must 


therefore achieve unity partly by suppressing dissidence 


and coercing recalcitrant minorities. Once this perennial 
necessity of coercion is recognized, it is possible to be 


vigilant against its perennial perils. Every government 
is tempted to confuse its own prejudices with the general 
welfare and to corrupt its rule by the lust for power. “All 
power corrupts, declared Lord Acton quite truly, ‘and 
absolute power corrupts absolutely.’ The validity of this 
observation escapes utopians, who imagine that they have 
found a way to eliminate power and coercion from 
society. Hence they allow the power of their state to grow 
unduly, vainly imagining that the heart which beats 


under the tunic of a commissar 1s of different stuff from 


the hearts of ancient kings and_ potentates 
this that pur- 


posed to be the realization of Marx’s dream of a “free 


The tragic 


consequence of miscalculation 1s what 


association of workers’ turns out to be a community 


governed by a particularly vexatious tyranny. 








“MAUS. oo WN on 


BY OSWALD GARRISON VILLARD 





yrror of what has h ippene 1in Austria there 


is one bright spot, and that is the admirable conduct 
f our American diplomatic officials there. Every 
American has a right to be pr uud of the courage and 


by the chargé 


humanity displayed by all of them, notably 
Viley. It is reported that the minister 
\ | 

f another great democracy promptly bolted when the 


Germans marched in, and left his legation to subordi- 


tes. As we had no minister in Vienna at the time, the 


whole burden fell upon Mr Wiley. One of the most 
experienced of our younger diplomats, he refused to be 
1 by red tape or purely nationalistic restrictions, and 
1 result he did an enormous amount of go id, saved 
ny unfortunates, I am sure, and ameliorated the lot 
of many others. He was not overawed by the Nazis or 


afraid of them, and that is just the right attitude to take 
» brutal bluffers. He and his small staff have 


pg 
been simply overwhelmed by the thousands of poor Jews, 
ind Gentiles too, who have sought to get visas to come 
to the | 1 States. I wish there were some way of giv- 


] f sya . , 
aistingul shed-service 


> 


ing men who do w rk of this type a 
lal. Mr. Wiley 
He would, I | 


more than was ex] 


has certainly earned tt. 

lieve, be the first to say that he did no 
cted of him according to the tradi- 
tions of our service, and in that he would be right 
Hundreds of persons call the present Assistant Secretary 
f State, George S. Messersmith, blessed for the magnifi- 
cent work he did in Berlin when Hitler took power there. 


I have had men tell me with tears in their eyes that they 
felt they owed their lives to his tireless energy and will- 

to forget everything except the appeal of one 
human being to another for aid in escaping from an un- 
earned and a terrible fate. From Paris has come a re- 
markable letter from a foreigner expressing his gratitude 


Imiration for the extraordinary courtesy and kind- 


hich his per onal request for aid and counsel 


it the embassy there. Strictly speaking, the 
Ay n diplomatic service can concern itself only with 
\l rican citizens, but it 1s a pre it prec of good fortune 
that 1 C1 it does let humane instincts overrule the 
( t letter of the regulations. It isn't possible to go into 
ls here, but I may say that the American legation in 
Vienna. now the American consulate, stood out above all 
rs in those first horrible days. I have this from com- 


petent and trustworthy observers who were there during 
the whole time and have just arrived in thts country. 

[ am the happier to record this, which is something 
il] Americans ought to know, because of the growing 
criticism one hears, notably in Washington, of some of 
the permanent diplomatic officials. There is always the 


danger that career men will become routinized, opinion- 





ated, and hidebound. I could name several of this t 
but it is not true of the bulk of the men that I kn 
the service. I have never in all my travels exper 
anything but the greatest courtesy and kindness 
our diplomats. Perhaps our career service is too n 
have become bureaucratic and for its members t 
to realize that they are still, however secure in 
jobs, the servants of the American public. I have 
now expressed my anxiety lest this come to pa 
remember so well what was brought out about th 
lish diplomatic service by a parliamentary comn 
which was inquiring into the inbreeding and dry-r 
which it was afflicted, at the very moment wh 
World War broke out. Francis Hirst, the British 
mist and editor, testified at that time that he had 
sented a letter of introduction to the first secretary 
Vienna legation. That official asked what he cou! 
for him, and Mr. Hirst said he would like to m 
burgomaster of Vienna, who was then playing a most 
portant role in the Socialist movement of Southe 
Europe. The English first secretary looked perfectly b! 
when the burgomaster’s name was mentioned. On H $ 
telling him who the man was, he seemed very mu 
lieved. “Oh,” 


matters to the correspondent of the London Tymes.’ 


said he, “‘we leave all those polit 


Of course the trouble with the British service then was 
that most of its members were not only Oxford men but 
Balliol men. They were either titled or in expectation of 


titles or related to titles, and were men of means. Fi 
with class prejudice, they had been taught the old dip! 
macy and nothing else. Such conditions can never be 
duplicated in this country. The method of appointment t 
our service forbids that, and there is no requirement 


regard to private means, which ts as it should be. Thus 


is all the more reason why Congress should change it 
attitude toward our diplomatic service so far as the 
propriations are concerned. I shall never be able to un 
stand why President Roosevelt himself has not deman 
a large increase in the sum allotted to the State Dey 
ment, which is only $16,000,000 a year. He has not h« 
tated to ask this Congress for authorizations and apj 
priations for the navy which come to approximately $ 
600,000,000. I understand that the State Departn 
has not an adequate library, is even lacking in desir 
periodicals—in other words, is deprived of the tools of 
its trade. If each Congressman could only be told what 
splendid work our permanent officials are doing 
Europe today, to say nothing of in China and Japan 
seems to me that he would welcome the opportunity 


recognize it by acceding to any appeal that the President 


¢ 


might make. 
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ROOSEVELT AND HISTORY 


BY MAX LERNER 


Mr. Dooley once reminded 


heir triumphal arches out of bricks, to 


HE American people, 

is, build t 

have missiles handy when their heroes have fallen 

. : Sabie D. Roosevelt, 

eas hero-worship and is now experiencing one 

In this context 

1otating and publishing of five volumes of the 

nt’s state papers*—-one for the years of his gov- 

rship and one for each of the years of his first term, 

volumes for the later years to follow—is an act 

torical consciousness. Mr. Roosevelt is making his 

| from the distortions of the day to the perspective 

generations. 

volumes deserve that sort of perspective. They 

ent a significant event both in the art of history 

e history of publishing. One could devote consid- 

comment to such things as the excellent format; 

rder and clarity of the editing by Judge Samuel 

R man, who was the Governor's counsel and has been 

President’s literary aid and adviser; the dramatic 

the speeches and messages tell of political conflict 

itional crisis and vast administrative effort in deal- 

ith it; the light that the President's prefaces and 

nd the excerpts from press conferences shed on 

ide history of some of the major events and on 

policy. But these are not volumes to be reviewed 

y either for text or gloss. It takes a week of reading 

ly to hit the high spots of the 3,500 pages, a million 

1 half words; one would need a small volume for 

juate comment and criticism. I prefer to meet the 

President’s courageous gesture toward history by a more 

hardy gesture, and risk setting down a few reflections 

res, that the volumes evoke on Mr. Roosevelt's place in what 
Justice Holmes has called “the campaign of history.” 

| use the Holmes phrase deliberately. For there can 

be no doubt that Mr. Roosevelt would be but small 

shakes if history had not conscripted him to its wars. 

The a of him that emerges even from these rela- 

y formal pages is a warm and human figure, with 

ty flair for both talk and action—but it is not that 

1 superman. Had he come to the Presidency at an- 

ther time—say in 1924 instead of 1932, he might never 

ve emerged as more than a skilful politician, with a 

—_ harp mind, an expansive manner, a sense of command. 

| The first volume of these papers, dealing with his years 

—* is governor, is entitled The Genesis of the New Deal 

“a mly as a historical afterthought. It needed the years 


his sickness gave him of enforced isolation and 


who has had his taste 


fiercest lynching bees in our history. 


t 





‘ 


The Public Papers and Addresses of Franklin D. Roosevelt.” Random 
Five Volumes. $15. 








it needed the tensions of the Great Depression to 
that mastery and give it 
which it had an impact on events. Roosevelt was an able 
officer whose generalship would never have emerged 
exept in a war atmosphere. It is no accident that the 
metaphors throughout the volumes on ie Presidency 
are war metaphors. An intense, embittered, truncated 
personality like that of Napoleon or Hitler carries war 
within him wherever he goes and imposes that war on 
the world. Such a man 1s a coil of wild serpents, and 
he uses history as the arena for their mortal embrace 
But a man like Roosevelt, 
the surface, 
collapse and social crisis to mobilize those energies and 
evoke the martial in them. 

But what has been the character of this war? It started 


whose energies are closer to 
needs the outer compulsions of economi 


as a war against the depression; it has been transformed, 
by the inescapable logic of events, 
minority and an 

I doubt that this trend was either conscious or delib 


into a war between 
an intrenched awakening majority 
erate. One can read in the successive volumes the Pre 

dent’s struggle against it, the conflict between his in 
herited traditions of thought and action and the coercion 
of events. There is agony to be read in these volumes 
For Mr. Roosevelt was not born to lead the democrati 
phalanxes. History will see in him the paradox of a 
landed aristocrat and gentleman farmer, 
on funded income, who had to place himself for a period 
at the head of the urban and agrarian masses. He has 
always conceived of himself as making the minimum nec 
essary adjustments to the conditions of capitalist collapse; 
but even that minimum has been fought so bitterly by 
one of the blindest ruling classes in history that Roosevelt 
had to become the conscious leader of the majority forces 
in order to save capitalism despite the capitalists. In one 
important sense his class roots have enabled him to 
assume this role. Had he come from the lower middle 
class he might have turned out a Hitler; had he come 
from labor, a Ramsay MacDonald; had he come from the 
financial group, a Neville (€ hamberlain. But coming 
from the landed gentry, with a tradition that had always 
included a distaste for money-making and not much of a 
knack at it, he has had a detachment from the economic 
rulers of America that a man who was one of them or 
a man who envied them and panted for their position 
could not have had. Only a member of an old family, a 
little amused at the fierce pecuniary and speculative 
absorptions of the novi homines, could have had the 


a rentier living 
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courage to break with them and take the punishment. 

In considering a final estimate, one must remember 
that the war is still going on and history ts written by 
the survivors. A historian in a fascist America will set 
Mr. Roosevelt down as weak, indecisive, degenerate, a 
prisoner among reckless socialist theorists, a dreamer 
bemused in a humanitarian dream. A historian in a 
socialist America will see in him a confused but well- 
intentioned forerunner, who saved America from the 
unarchy of laissez faire but brought it close to collapse 
by his failure to carry through the logic of his own 
premises. Mr. Roosevelt himself does not have, and 
these volumes do not reveal, a clearly articulated social 


philosophy. He learns rapidly but retains slowly; he ts 


1 brilliant improviser but not a cogent thinker; he ts a 
tactician without being a theorist. Yet he has a constant 
+ 


of historical perspective. He knows that we are 
living on the thin edge of history; he has no illusions 
tbout an individual's capacity to rule the forces of the 
historical process; far more than Lincoln or Andrew 
Jackson he is aware of his relation to the upsurging 
movements of American democracy, and of the strength 
ind purposes of the opposing forces. 

There are certain things that history will concede his 


! 


having accomplished toward survival—a framework of 
C1adi 


ecurity legislation, a basic code for labor bargain- 
ing that has given organized labor a chance to double 
its numbers, a set of cushions against precipitous bank 
panic, a gentleman's code for the marauders of the 
securities markets, a start toward public control of the 
utilities and other big business, a liberalization of the 
Supreme Court and a process of popular education on 
the judicial process. Above all else his role has been 
that of the educator who has had an enormous influence 
in changing the premises of popular thinking and polit- 
ical discussion. But will that prove enough? Twice he 
had a chance to go beyond this framework of achieve- 
ment—once in 1933 in the midst of the general panic, 
when he could have nationalized the banking and credit 
system: a second time after his reelection in 1936, when 
instead of deflecting his energy on a constitutional fight 
he could have spent it on driving through a decisive 
program of economic planning. He muffed both chances. 

If, as I suspect, Roosevelt's failure turns out to be like 
that of other reformers who have willed the ends without 
flaring to will the means, he will be better remembered 
for his inadequacies than for his achievements. Yet what- 

er the outcome, he will be remembered also as a man 

ho, without being of the people, was able to come near 

m; who, without being a scholar or an artist or a 


t master of words, was able to grasp and to some 


legr iicate what the common man dimly felt 
The t ls and hungers and aspirations of the ordinary 

na ynan speak, in all their confusion, through 
th lumes as they have never spoken before in the 

papers of an American President since Lincoln. If 
th ' » eventually will have to find far different 
channels for pression, it will be because the human 


vision of the reformers ts clearer and stronger than their 
ind their polite il tenacity 
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Ship Ahoy and Let ’Er Buck! 


BOWLEG BILL, THE SEA-GOING COWBOY. | 
miah Digges. The Viking Press. $2. 











OVE over, you myth-makers, wonder-spieler 
s stretchers, fancy yarn-spinners, and just plai 
throwers! Make room there on the “Lyars’ Bench” 
who comes, eyes glittering like the Ancient Mariner's 
a tale of a cow-hand’s strange adventures with the 
of the Deep and the Not-Too-Deep, including sparm 
swordfish, blue shark, sea sarpint, mermaid, and the sk 
wife, as well as many others. To which have been ger 
added “new and valuable hints to the Whaleman, Fis! 
and Young Student of Deep-Water Navigation.” N 


young however, for Jeremiah Digges has as free and ¢ 
outrageous a fancy, and as quick and slick and 


tongue, as any you have ever gasped and marveled 
What miracles have been performed on the ‘‘Lyars’ B 
one of the oldest and certainly the humanest of hu: 
stitutions! With its invention the human spirit wa 
for here was the birthplace of the gods, the demi-go 
great folk heroes—from Jahveh with his pillar of 
Paul Bunyan and his Blue Ox. What tall tales have 
told here of Odysseus, Moses, Jonah, Sinbad, Robin H 
Mike Fink, and John Henry. And now comes Bowl 
—eight feet three inches of him, “without them long-! 
boots’’—from the shoal flats of Wyoming, where h 
“harbor-pilot to them big schools of Western cattle 
hermaphrodite-rig bulls that are growed for their mea 
Digges does not tell us, unfortunately, just what trai! 
bottle Bowleg Bill hit to get himself unhorsed at last 
pulparee down in old New Bedford. It may be that B 
Bill was never quite sure himself. Anyway, when he 
to on the deck of the whaleship Sawdust Sal, a foul blub! 
boiler, a bucko mate was giving him the once-over, mary 


at the way he “paid off on opposite tacks from the wais 
down” and feeling of his angora chaps, being quite batile: 


as he muttered that he'd seen many a strange sight in 
time but never ‘‘a man that chafes so severe he needs ro; 
yarns to his drawers.” Bowleg Bill did not like the ship 
his work there, having to “‘sashay around on all them p 


and wires,” so he ordered the skipper to wheel the damne: 


thing around for home—pronto!—which was done after he 
neatly trimmed the skipper’s mustache with his forty-{ 
But Bowleg appears to have acquired a taste for 
water, and put to sea many times again. He showed the |! 
many tricks with ropes never before dreamed of in the | 
latitudes. By general acknowledgment, whenever he see: 
duty, he done it, in his own stylish and competent way 
broke Slickkritches, a two-ton hoss-mackerel, to the 
He joked and jousted with swordfish, sea sarpints, the 
himself, without being tossed. Tiring of its idle Ox 
diddle-diddle, he found new and surprising use for the 
per’s bull bassoon, and ever did right by all women 
Our Nell, who turned up rather unexpectedly as 
witch of Gloucester and was properly branded wher 


thy 


honest man’s brand should be. 
Digges is at his witty and colorful best in such 


as Mutiny on the Leery Liz and Gawd-Damned Historic, 
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historical fact and playful fancy have been fused and 
together in the alembic of imagination to produce 
The mutiny story, for example, has no superior, and 
think of no peer, for its sensitive comment, humorous 


wi 


W 


vastating, on the senseless drudgery and brutality of 
euphemistically known as discipline at sea. Bowleg 
ith the democratic freedom of the frontier bred in his 


simply could not understand twenty-four-hour-a-day 
or why he had to start rescrubbing a deck that he'd 
ished scrubbing. 
where I come from, once a man’s circle is rode, it’s 
1e protests. “Once a man cuts out his string, it’s cut 
alf is branded, the boys don’t pass the time burnin’ 
} 


toes under his tail. This here polishin’ over what's 


1 don’t make hoss-sense to me.’ Bowleg announces 
s quitting, only to be told that is mutiny and against 
miralty law. “I’m lame on the Admiral’s law,” Bow- 
vs, but “there ain't a game runnin’ where a man can't 
n or lose! I'm a-goin’ downstairs now and ask the 
my wages and tell him I'm leavin’ this outfit at the 
Soon there ts a lively hornpipe on the quarter- 
» the tune of his six-shooters, but no wages. When 
Bill demands them, all the ofhcers drop dead of 
ind the sails, yards, and masts come tumbling down 
Wages! and the ship itself founders. Wages! who ever 

} of wages! It’s the romance of life at sea that counts. 
illustrations by Gropper fit perfectly the high good 
r of these spirited tales and, as illustrations should, add 

4 ment of their own on the text. 

wleg Bill,” it should be added, is not only a personal 
ph but one of many thousand evidences of the cultural 
butions, direct and indirect, of the Federal Writers’ 
Project, to which Digges makes grateful acknowledgment for 
ployment it offered him at his craft, enabling him to 


plete this “off-time’’ work GEORGE F. WILLISON 


Monolithic Landscapes 


THE REST OF THE WORLD. By Ernest O. Hauser. Stack- 
pole Sons. $2. 


HE rest of the world is the world outside the United 
States. The author knows how much bigger this rest is. 
It is quite obvious from his survey of the world political 
ation that he thinks seriously in international terms. He 
has conquered an immense amount of material and does not 
control in presenting it. As a writer for the Foreign 
Policy Association and for the Institute of Pacific Relations, 
as author of the 1937 Foreign Policy Report on Anglo- 
Japanese rivalry, he is an almost official expert. It is all the 
more laudable, then, that he is able to take the reader on 
1 a brisk excursion. He passes by all side roads, though he 
isionally takes a convenient short cut. But one feels he 
xnows the country behind the hills and mountains which he 
loes not approach. More thoroughly explored is the ‘‘mono- 
” landscape, and the democratic. (Monolithic is another 
n for totalitarian, first used by a neo-bolshevik, who said: 
[he executions were just, because we are a monolithic 
e 


his book contains a profound analysis of the “totalitarian 


Iness.”” The start is made with a diagnosis of the world 

ition, and when we are home again after the journey 
around the globe—not tired, not exhausted, but inspired by 
he swift trip and eager to do something—the author gives 


onclusions. Of course they do not solve the paramount 





problem, but they are of help, as the whole work ts. tn the 


clarifying process that is so necessary 


We travel from sphere to sphere of monolithic disturb 
e, crossing the life-line of the British Emptre constantly, in 
the Mediterranean, in the Indian Ocean, in the Far East, in 


the Pacific. The aspirations of Germany, Japan, and Italy 


I 


their material and psychological content, with the a or 
psychological—are analyzed. The Soviet Union 
as a disunion between Soviet state and Third International, 
somehow paralyzed Another power in the making comes int 
prominence: the nationalism of the supp: i 

colonies of ¢t it home democra If ) 
| nations, bov ill, the In jians, who ha cn ed fron 
Gandhi's non-resistance to Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru We 
{ t fight. not spin T} iuthor soft fold at ( 
Western liberal civilization. The B h I e car 
tremendous burden of worldwide ind w iwid 
f onsi ty avainst I s of 1 i le stre 1 War 
Se¢ s inevitable. Have we tot ke sides ? 


] | 1 
Ernest O. Hauser thinks that it not only takes two for war 


but also for isolation, that all the “‘liberal’’ nations are con 

fronted with the necessity of action. He proposes first to 
r ' 1 | + + | 

beat off the monolithic onslaught and not to yield a square 


mile to the liberation movement of the colonial nations, 


whose resources we need in tl 


ie fight for our own liberty 
He clearly sees the contradictions involved, he recognizes 
that all foreign-ruled peoples have a right to independence, 
but he gives us no choice. After the dictators are done for, 
we may ‘gradually adapt their colonial regimes to our high 
standards.” For the time being the hope that we will pro 
ceed in this direction after our victory, the author sadly feels, 
is all that is left for the “‘liberal.”’ 

I find myself unable to follow this argument, and I do 
not believe that history can or will move on this line. It also 
does not seem to me “that the time has gone when it was 
feasible to judge political phenomena according to one’s con 
science.” I think that with every fresh bit of news from the 
burdened London statesmen the opposite becomes more and 
more clear: if we do not develop our conscience and fight 
for it we shall be beaten. In the concluding chapter, Planning 
the Next Peace, the author makes a profound observation: 
we have to fight the dictators with ideas; armaments will not 
be enough. Therefore he asks for a ‘‘new positive liberalism” 
which shall be “‘as strong, as positive, and as youthful a 
force as it was when it first broke through medieval dark- 
ness.’ He calls the great fight which is now going on “the 
war between the religion of force and the religion of free 
dom.” Under freedom he seems to summarize the whole 
content of positive liberalism. The only trouble is that while 
we know exactly what force is, about freedom we have dif- 


1 


ferent opinions. Hauser includes, nolens volens, all the hor 


rible facts behind present-day imperialism in his positive 
liberalism. And he thinks that we should learn from Herr 
Goebbels and use our radio stations for the propa randa of 
democracy. I doubt that contemporary libs 
juvenated by efficiency and technique. Not more words are 
needed, not even better words; it is facts and deeds that are 
necessary. Only the full realization of the idea of freedom, 
its expansion from a half-hearted political democracy to a 
general social democra y, will give culture a chance against 
barbarism. 

ifs 


Mr. Hauser writes with vigor, conviction, and an ability 


to excite. The critical reader of whatever polit il allegiance 


will read his work with great profit. It will force him to 
think twice FRANZ HOELLERING 





“A Surrealist at a Distance”’ 


{NABASIS. By St.-]. Perse. With a Translation into English 
by T. S. Eliot. Harcourt, Brace and Company. $1.25. 


N HIS ‘Manifesto on Surrealism,” issued years ago when 
oets and painters were first exploring the madness that 


Great War, André Breton drew up a list of men 

art or in certain aspects of their 

ttitude. Toward the end of the list came 

1 he declared to be “the surrealist at a dis- 

erse is at a distance both from his more 

ifréres and from their politically minded 

suCCeSSOL ithout indulging in the slapstick thaumaturgy 

of a Breton or a Cocteau, he has produced a poem as remote 

in its imagery as its title, however misleading, suggests, and 
is exotic as the author's pseudonym. 

[he poem has nothing to do with Xenophon. It is an ac- 
ount, dreamlike both in its vagueness and its vividness, of 
1 march into unex} lored country, the founding of a city, a 
resumed journey, the will to further adventures and con- 
juests. Perse, whose real name is Alexis Léger, is a native of 
in island in the French West Indies, and has for years held 
in important post in the Ministry of Foreign Affairs, spe- 
ializing in Asiatic affairs. “Amabase’’ reads like a series of 
lreams such as might come to a man who handles daily 
things that reflect the gilt of empire, and whose leisure is 
spent in travel to far dominions. 

The poem is not easy. One could wish that Mr. Eliot, who 
‘njoyed the benefit of the author's collaboration in rendering 
the work into English, had provided his translation with 
notes that would elucidate some of the many obscurities. He 
onfesses in his too meager introduction that he had to read 
the poem five or six times before he was “convinced of Mr. 
Perse’s imaginative order.”’ For the logic of the work, as he 
is careful to point out, is imaginative rather than conceptual. 
Ihe reader is offered a sequence of pictures, of metaphors, 
»f symbols, rather than a structure of ideas. The images, al- 
ways strange (‘this pale meaningless river, color of grass- 
hoppers crushed in their sap"), often startling (“and the 
linen exposed to dry scattered! like a priest torn in pieces’), 
sometimes incomprehensible (‘the cancers of camphor and 
horn revolve’), are juxtaposed in a fashion that renders 
them yet more wonderful. For Mr. Eliot they combine to 
produce “‘one intense impression of barbaric civilization.” 
Others may receive a somewhat different impression. The 
two beautiful Songs in which the legend is framed, the in- 
lefiniteness of the image of the Conqueror, and the superb 
opening of the seventh section, ‘The Summer vaster than the 
Empire hangs over the tables of space several terraces of 
limate,”’ suggest that the poem may be dealing with a more 
yeneral theme—a summer in the Great Year of the ancients, 
the season when a given Civilization is in full flower. But an 
exact interpretation, though desirable, is not essential to an 
enjoyment of the work. 

In spite of its difhculties, “Anabase” has been translated 
into Russian and German, into the latter by the late Hugo 
von Hofmannsthal. Mr. Eliot's rendering, made some eight 
years ago, has been revised for the present edition. It could 
bear further revision. In several particulars he handles the 
original in an arbitrary fashion. It is excusable that. he should 
substitute, presumably for the sake of the music, a singular 
for a plural, and vice versa, but it is not clear why he should 
ntroduce italics where the author has not thought they were 
required, or why he should elaborate a word unnecessarily 
in translating it, as “rapt god-drunken” for what, in the 
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original, is simply “ivre.”’ In one instance he changes the 
astonishingly: “Levez un peuple de miroirs” becoming 
a wilderness of mirrors.” His chief error is that he 
render an identical word or phrase differently when 
repeated in the same passage, thus destroying the paral! 
which help to give so strikingly Oriental a character 
original. Thus “cavaleries du songe’’ is presented as ' 
tramplings of dream,”’ while nine lines further on, “cava 
de bronze vert’’ is translated “‘cavalcades of green br 
One is impatient with such flaws in work done by a poet 
so discriminating a sense of language and so fine 

The poem lacks the extreme originality that Mr 
claims for it in comparing it with “Anna Livia Plural 
but just because it does not break so violently with tra 
its imaginative vitality has affected poetry more readily 
has Joyce's unique work. For that reason, and for the 
of its intrinsic beauty and power, it deserves the wider 
ence that this new edition should gain for it. 

BABETTE DEUTSCH 


The Evolution of Physics 


THE EVOLUTION OF PHYSICS. By Albert Einstein and 
Leopold Infeld. Simon and Schuster. $2.50. 


Is RECENT years a remarkable number of our for 
physicists, such as Planck, Eddington, Jeans, Brage 
Schroedinger, have published popular expositions of 
science. None of these valuable books, however, with 
exception of Bragg’s ‘Universe of Light,” affords so 
an insight into physical theory as the lay reader can o 
from the present volume. Its superior merit derives fron 
restrictions which Einstein and Infeld have imposed on 
book: it deals almost exclusively with the few fundam 
concepts of physics, and it considers these concepts o: 
leading ideas serving to coordinate experience. The fir 
these restrictions exhibits differences in the theoretical sj 
of physics in their most vivid and comprehensive aspect 
incidentally it also relieves the book of the need o! 
mathematics other than some simple intuitional geo: 
The second restriction centers the reader's attention o: 
operational role of theoretical concepts in explaining 
guiding experimental inquiry. It reflects the empirical 
rion for scientific concepts which Einstein expressed in | 
“Meaning of Relativity’: “The only justification for 
concepts and systems of concepts is that they serve to re; 
sent the complex of our experiences; beyond this they have r 
legitimacy.” 

Within these restrictions, and because of them, the present 
volume attains an intellectual scope far greater than might 
expected from the small number of its pages. It presents 
lucid exposition of the basic features of Newtonian 
chanics, Maxwell's field theory, relativity, and quantum 
physics. It explains the theoretical and experimental ‘crises 
which have led to fundamental reconstructions in phys 
theory. Finaliy it offers some methodological comment 
verification, conventions, hypotheses, and related topics. 

Discussions of the nature of modern physics have often 
centered around the reality of the world as revealed in 
perience in contrast to the world as described in physical 
theory. The reconciliation of these two views seems, for « 
ample, to be the chief problem of Eddington’s philosoph 
science. The present volume is not entirely free of met: 
physical notions, but it will nevertheless contribute lar 
toward laying the ghost of such pseudo-problems. Fo: 
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Communists Refuse This Advertisement 
“The New Masses’”’ Will Not Publish It 


(Original Headlines were: No Socialist—No Communist Can Answer This Proposition ) 


“The so called ‘profit system,’ denounced by social- 
ts and by well meaning moralists under the influence 
f Marx, is one which creates profit for the purpose of 
quidating the double burden of ground rent and 
ixation prior to considering the claims of labor upon 
» industrial output. And if the Marxians are to carry 
eir propaganda onward to success, the burden of 
roof is upon them to show that the kind of profit 
tem which they execrate will continue in a regime 
competition between units of tax-free capital un- 


ttered by monopoly of the ground.” 


From BURNING QUESTION: Making Your Living 
1 a Monopolized World, pp. 68-69. 


ECONOMIC FUNDAMENTALS 
POSTPONED BY MARX IN 
“COMMUNIST MANIFESTO" 

AND IN “DAS KAPITAL" 


The claim that “privately owned tools of produc- 
tion” are the force which degrades and exploits Labor 
s the central thesis of socialism and communism, ex- 
pressed in Marx’s “Communist Manifesto” and in his 
“Das Kapital.” After writing these publications, Marx 
discovered (too late) that prior to the Industrial 
Revolution the masses of the country folk of Britain 
had been evicted from the soil by land monopoly, and 


flung into the towns. 


GROUND RENT TO 
GROUND LANDLORDS; 
TAXES TO STATE 


Capital has always been compelled, directly or in- 
directly, to liquidate ground rent and taxes before 


payment of wages to Labor. 


LABOR FIGHTS CAPITALIST 
AS ENEMY No. 1 


Wholly aside from and independently of socialism 
and communism, Labor has fought Capital for gen- 
erations on the fallacious assumption that privately 
owned labor-saving machinery is the instrument which 
degrades and exploits the workingman. 


LABOR'S FALLACY 
ENDORSED BY MARX 


Marx gained world-wide attention by underwriting 
the Labor-Capital fallacy. The number of his fol- 
lowers proves the fact of his influence but not the 
truth of his thesis about the nature of “exploitation.” 
He not only perceived the land question too late; but 
he completely failed to see the connection of taxes 
with monopoly of the ground. His followers, accord- 
ingly, regard with disdain, as a casual and incidental 
matter, the taxing function of the State—the most 


powerful engine of oppression in human society. 


NATURE OF DEMOCRACY 
GENERALLY MISUNDERSTOOD 


The ground landlords of Britain grudgingly al- 
lowed modern parliamentary democracy to be born 
only on condition that the taxing-power of the State 
be lifted from ground values and brought to bear upon 
industrial capital and merchandise. Neither Marxists 
nor academic professors of “political science” have 
ever explained the origin of the modern state in terms 


of realistic history. 


(Responsibility for the foregoing material rests 
upon author of the book advertised below; while pub- 


lishers are answerable only for the following notice) : 


WAR AND IMPERIALISM 


How land monopoly is the basis of British im- 
perialism. How the necessity to pay ground rent to the 
British aristocracy for the use of land in city and 
country alike has reduced the buying power of the 
British masses. And how economic forces the same in 
substance, though different in the form of their opera- 
tion, are at work in America today. This is told in 


simple terms in— 


BURNINC QUESTION 


Making Your Living in a Monopolized World 


By Louis WALLIs 


Pocket size, 75 cents, from your bookseller, 


or send check direct to 


WILLETT, CLARK & COMPANY 


Cuicaco, ILLINors 


440 SoutH DEARBORN ST. 








When writing to advertisers please mention The Nation 









EUROPE » MEXICO 
¢ SOVIET UNION 


You see how life is really lived—you meet the 
people—you travel with companions of your own 
mental age in a small informal group—those things 
best done together are done cooperatively; other- 
wise you pursue your own interests—services are 

generously inclusive. 

* 

Trips for Everyone 

SOCIAL DEVELOPMENTS ABROAD [in conjunction with 
Pocono Study Tours), under leadership of Dean Hubert 
Phillips Cc peratives, adi lt education. etc in France, 
Switzerland, Germany, Sweden, Denmark, England. 
Sailing J y 9 Back Aug. 28 

DENMARK, SWEDEN, NORWAY, under leadership of Prof. 
Hartley W. Cross. Cities and countryside including 
Norway's fjords and mountains. Study of cooperatives 
ond folk schools. Sailing July 1. Back Aug. 29. 

POLITICS OF CENTRAL EUROPE, under leadership of 
Robert Heckert, just back from a yeor in Central 
Europe. A timely first-hand study of the issues in Gere 
many, Austria, Hungary and Czechoslovakia. Sailing 
July 7. Ba k Aug 27. 

FOURTH ANNUAL TRAVEL COLLECTIVE IN THE SOVIET 
UNION, under leadership of Dr. Joshua Kunitz, just 
back from three years in the Soviet Union. Leningrad, 
Moscow, Ukraine, Caucasus, Soviet Armenia, 
Crimea. Sailing July 6. Back Sept. |. 

PUBLIC HEALTH IN THE SOVIET UNION, under leader- 
ship of Dr. Henry E. Sigerist. 5 weeks of study and 
observation in principal cities and health resorts. Program 
orranged with cooperation of Peoples Commissariat of 
Health. Sailing June 11. Back Aug. 12. 

MEXICO IN PROGRESS, under leadership of Julien Bryan. 
More than a month in the cities and native villages. Sail- 
ing July 14. Back Aug. 23. 


Trips for College Students 

CYCLING IN BRITAIN, under leadership of Arthur North- 
wood, Jr., Pres.. National Student Federation. Optional 
Evropeon extensions. Sailing July 9. Bock Aug. 16. 

SCANDINAVIA AND SOVIET UNION. Norwegian fjords, 
Copenhagen, Stockholm, Swedish countryside plus 
Leningrad, Moscow, the Ukraine and Crimea. Sailing 
July 2. Bock Sept. , 3 

“INSIDE EUROPE.” Auspices American Student Union. 
France, Crechoslovakia, Soviet Union, Finland, 
Sweden, Denmark, England. Sailing July 2. Back 
Aug. 22. 

Trips for High School Students 

BOYS TOUR, under leadership of Hubert H. Nexon. Cycling 
in England plus 10 days in Belgium and Paris. Sailing 
July 2 B ack Aug 16. 

GIRLS’ TOUR, under leadership of Mrs. Edith Maltman. 
England, Scotland, Wales, mostly on bicycles. Sailing 
July 6. Back Aug. 23. 

GENERAL EUROPEAN TOUR FOR BOYS, under leadership 
of A. Mansfield Black, head of Social Science Depart- 
ment, McBurney School for Boys, New York. France, 
Switzerland, Italy, Holland, England. Sailing July 9%. 
Back Sept. 4. . 

For information regarding itineraries, 
social and cultural programs, rates, etc., 
on these and 20 other trips address: 


ro 
‘ ) 
A , 


THE OPEN ROAD 


8 W. 40th ST. 
{ NEW YORK 


Cooperating in the Soviet Union with Intourist 
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sketching the evolution of physics Einstein and Infeld ha 
exhibited the inventive character of science. Theor 
physics are seen to be neither representations nor reve 

of any “ultimate nature” of reality. They are ways otf 

ing about reality. That is to say, physical theories are 

of analysis and control of experienced objects, while t! 
cepts of physics are intellectual devices invented to 
these functions. ‘Physical concepts are free creations 
human mind, and are not, however it may seem, 
determined by the external world.” 

Preoccupation with theoretical constructions has 
authors of this book to restrict their discussion to what 
be called conceptual inventions, such as mass, force 
field, etc. And yet no account of the evolution of phy 
be adequate without some mention of the role of t 
in physical science. The invention of experimental 
ments and of the machines necessary for their construct 


led not merely to refinements of detail in observati 


also, and not infrequently, to the discovery of ne\ 
nomena. Perhaps Einstein’s relativity theory could hay 
developed without reliance on experimental techniqu 

than those known to Maxwell. But certainly modern q 

physics would be impossible without the resources of 
ent-day technology. 

But even without explicit mention of advances in 
mental technique, the close connection between the 
technique is evident in the account that Einstein and 
have given of the evolution of physics. For througho 
book they emphasize two major tendencies in physical t! 
on the one hand, the increase in systematic coherence 
trated, for example, by Einstein's theoretical deduction of : 
identity of gravitational and inertial masses; on the 
hand, the elimination from physical theory of concepts 
ing no operational significance, such as the concepts of 
stance, ether, and absolute space. It is in this latter tend 
that modern physics, despite its variance from common s 
demonstrates its fundamental empiricism. 

On certain points, however, it is not clear how far th 
authors have carried this empirical criterion in their met 
ology. For example, in discussing Newton's law of 11 
they observe that this law “cannot be derived directly 
experiment, but only by speculative thinking consistent \ 
observation.” Do the authors regard such “speculative t! 
ing” as a mode of verification? If not, do they consider the 
“law of inertia” and similar “laws” as conventions o: 
sumptions rather than as laws or hypotheses? Perhaps 
vised edition of this book will answer such important me! 
ological questions. Meanwhile we can rejoice in the p: 
edition, which has much to offer not merely to the lay re 
but to scientists and philosophers as well. 

WILLIAM GRUE! 


Hitler’s Economics 


GERMANY, THE LAST FOUR YEARS. By ‘‘Germani 
With an Introduction by Sir Walter Layton. Houg 
Mifflin Company. $1.75. 

BRITAIN FACES GERMANY. By A. L. Kennedy. Ox! 
Publishers. $1.50. 


ERMANICUS” is the pen name of a grouy 

German economists now living in London who 
laborated in an intensive investigation of the statistical 
rial published by and in the Third Reich in the four years 
1933 to 1937. 


When writing to advertisers please mention The Nation 
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The authors set for themselves a task by no means 
simple. Government reports in Germany today are few 
ind far between and conceal at least as much as they reveal. 
The Reich has not published an official budget since 1934. 
There have been no statistics on military and government ex- 

itures and only haphazard figures on industrial and agri- 
al production. The authors were forced to supplement 
anty official material with reports from Germany's banks 
orporations, but in his introduction Sir Walter Layton, 
nd’s recognized authority on the subject of national 
my, vouches for their care and impartiality. 

The first chapter, German Finances, 1933-1937, is unques- 
tionably the most valuable. From it we learn that Germany's 

icet rose from 6,700,000,000 marks in the last year before 

r's coming to power to an estimated 9,700,000,000 
marks in his first year and to 18,800,000,000 marks in 1936- 
37. The Schleicher government spent 3,000,000,000 marks 
for armaments in the fiscal year 1933-34. This figure was 

1 in the first year of Hitler's rule. In 1936-37 it was 

ipled and now amounts to 12,600,000,000 marks. These 

nd many others are presented with a gratifying objec- 

[he authors show that Germany's fiscal condition is 

id, but they deny emphatically that the Reich stands 

brink of economic collapse. 

the chapter on War Preparations the authors come to 
irtling conclusion that the regime since 1935 has tended 
und more in a socialist direction. 

» Nazi leaders have been convinced by experience of the 
necessity of transforming to an economy on socialist lines, 
whereas in fact they assert their adherence to an economy 
based on the rights of private property and the individual 

tiative of the entrepreneur. They denounce the theory and 
tice of Marxist-Bolshevism while their actions bear 
greater resemblance every day to those carried out in Russia 
to eight years ago. 
This is not deliberate dishonesty. It is simply, say the authors, 
that the cost of rearming Germany has added so tremendously 
financial and economic difficulties of the Reich that 

g them to individual initiative and control would have 

ed in chaos. Consequently “the present socialist ten- 
dencies in Germany are not the result of some theory, as 
they are in Russia, but part of a vicious circle started by the 
largest armament program the world has yet seen.” 

Their investigations have convinced the authors that the 
calamitous condition in which Germany finds itself is due 
largely, but not altogether, to rearmament expenditures. 
‘These ills,” they explain, “have been accentuated by an 
extravagance in public expenditures unequaled almost in any 
th ountry.”” The totalitarian state with its complicated ap- 

tus and its enormous staff of public servants has almost 
ed the cost of government. 

“Britain Faces Germany” deals with a different phase of 
the National Socialist problem. Its author, A. L. Kennedy, 
was for many years assistant foreign editor of the London 
Times. Unlike Germanicus, Mr. Kennedy thinks he has a 
fecipe for what ails the German people. German history 
shows, he points out, that the German character through the 

turies has exhibited two distinct “‘strains.”” One is the 

1 of ruthlessness, duplicity, and arrogance, exemplified 
Prussianism of pre-World War days; the other is the 
ition to reasonableness and good humor which he 
expressed in the democracy of the post-World War era. 
opinion of this reviewer, incidentally, he could hardly 
found a worse illustration. In order to solve the prob- 
present-day Germany has raised in the concert of na- 
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WHERE IS THE NEW DEAL HEADED? 


e@ Under the present Administration there is only one way 
to find out. No other President in our history has been so 


open to sug tion. And the suyvestors are legion, 


ves 
~ 

e “There is a scramble for the President's mind at every crucial 
moment.” F. D. R. is surrounded by circles; old ores have gone, 
new ones forming; some rotate leftward, others in reverse. But 


“where two circles cross, there you get a Brain Truster.’ 


e “To the Chicago Tribune the Brain Trust is a collection of 
absent-minded professors. To Dorothy Thompson it is something 
shadowy under the bed. To Hugh Johnson it is the gang of Com 
missars that usurped the place he thought he'd reserved for 


himself 


@ The old gang is gone. You know about Tugwell and Moley and 
Peek and Richberg. But do you know about Ben Cohen? Jerome 
Frank? Leon Henderson? Mordecai Ezekiel? James Fly? Gardiner 
Means? Robert H. Jackson? Jimmy Roosevelt? Isidor Lubin? 
Tommy Corcoran? 


e Do you know whose advice the President is taking? Who will 
face who in the coming struggle between “trust-busters’ and 
planners’? If you don’t, you will want to read 


THE MEN 
BEHIND THE PRESIDENT 
by William Harlan Hale 


e In three documented, first-hand disclosures (“How They Get 
There”, “What's on Their Minds” and “Where They're Going”) 
beginning in the May Common Sense, this brilliant young writer 
answers your questions. A former editor of Vanity Fair and 
Fortune, columnist for The Washington Post during the “first’ 
New Deal, he has interviewed the men he writes about. 

e Begin your trial subscription to Common Sense with the first 
of these articles. The May issue also contains “Hello, Phil!” in 
which Louis Adamic compares Belgrade, Yugoslavia, with Mad- 
ison, Wisconsin; “Suicide Bridge” by Upton Sinclair; “Czecho 
slovakia: Doomed Land” by R. W. Wiley and “California's 
Kettle Boils’, Oliver Carlson's account of the reaction that is 


fattening on the disastrous C. I. O.-A. F, L. feud 


COMMON SENSE, 315 Fourth Avenue, New York 
Enclosed is my dollar. Send me COMMON SENSE for 7 
months beginning with the first of the MEN BEHIND THE 
FRESIDENT series. 


Name 


Address 

















The Legion Never Quits 
by Milton S. Mayer 


Perhaps more amazing than the Tales of the Arabian 
Nights is the history of pensions in America. Accord- 
ing to Mr. Mayer, some widows and orphans are still 
collecting pensions on the War of 1812. With the first 
general pension bill for World War veterans now steal- 


ing through Congress, a review of the situation is timely. 


That passage of the present bill will perpetuate high 
taxes for generations to come is made clear by Mr. May- 
er's article, scheduled for early printing in The Nation. 


Advertising & Politics 
by Hy Kravif 


Why the advertising agencies are branching into a new 
field described as “politico-business” advertising, why 
this development is a logical one, and how it helps pave 
the road to American fascism, will be explained by Mr 


Kravif in a forthcoming issue of The Nation. 


Liquor and Cigarettes 
by Helen Woodward 


You'll never find Santa Claus, or a war hero, or a 
great athlete in an American liquor advertisement, re- 
marks Mrs. Woodward in the first of two companion 
articles soon to appear in The Nation, because the fed- 
eral government would not allow it. You do see liquor 
advertisements warning you that whiskey and driving 
do not mix, that no one should drink till all his bills 


are paid, and offering other contra-selling advice. Never- 


theless, she continues, the liquor interests deeply fear a 
return to prohibition, and their fears are warranted by 


the alertness of today’s prohibitionists. 


Dozens of such timely and informative articles 


appear in the course of a Nation subscription. 
' 


An order form is printed below 


ORDER FORM 


rHE NATION, 20 VESEY ST., NEW YORK CITY 


Enter my subscription for [] one year for $5 [] two 
years for $8 three years for $11 [] I inclose my 
check OR I will pay upon receipt of bill 
Nan 
Ad Ire 

Extra l’ostage per year Forcign, $1; Canadian, 50¢ 














tions, Mr. Kennedy believes that the powers must 
conditions so as to permit the “good” strain to gain 
ance over the other. This can be done, he believes, by 
concessions to the Third Reich. The world, in hel; 
Germans, would help itself by turning Hitlerism, the 
festation of the Hun spirit” in the German peop! 
humanitarian pacifism. 
“Germanicus” has a much more realistic outlook. He 
What should England do when confronted by German 
mail? The answer is crystal clear. Any financial or terri: 
concession made to the present German regime would 
to perpetuate the tyranny which has forced Europe to | 
an armed or rapidly arming camp. . . . Herr Hitler 
reap what he has sown, and his “nuisance value” must | 
counted in his own disillusioned country and not in the 
of London. 


Hitler is stronger today than he was four years 
cause concessions made to the Reich by the powers we 
down to the credit of the Fuhrer, in Germany and wu 
“The bad dog gets the extra piece of bread,” says an o 
man proverb, but he is not less the bad dog after he 
What Mr. Kennedy—and the British government—st 
to understand is that the “Hunnish spirit,” as represe: 
Germany's present-day rulers, must be overcome by t! 
man people themselves. No gift from an outside pow 
do it for them. LUDWIG | 


FILMS 


Sky Madness 








HE hero of “Test Pilot” (Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer) 


loon (Clark Gable) who loves to risk his life bj 
ing a pursuit plane or a bomber ballasted with sand 
a height of six miles and then letting her drop. We s 
pull on his padded suit and his oxygen tank; we foll 
into the cockpit as another loon (Spencer Tracy) tal 
gum out of his mouth and sticks it somewhere on t! 


for good luck; we watch the plane lift itself with dif 


over trees and high-tension wires; we wallow upward 
it to the dizzy place where instruments say it must be 
fall; and then we watch its long dive to earth—empty 
end perhaps because a wing has ripped off and Mr 
has had to descend separately under a parachute. Or 
is the $10,000 race around pylons when our hero o! 
that his engine has caught fire and resolves neverth« 
finish the last sixteen miles; which he does, winni 
ten grand and drinking half of it up that night—for 
a mad life, my masters, and one who leads it must 
get drunk on such an occasion or say goodby to his 1 
Then there is the time when the sandbags get loo 
kill Spencer Tracy at Mr. Gable’s side. Not to speak 
transcontinental speed trial which is interrupted over K 
when an oil pump breaks down and Mr. Gable must d 
to a grassy field over which comes running no less a fa 
daughter than Myrna Loy, who is engaged to a pleasant 
of the locality but decides within twenty-four hours to 
with Jim Lane and be married at Indianapolis. Th 
course, is Her initiation into loon life. She does not kno 
though she knows soon enough, what hell it is to | 
wife of a man who is trying daily to kill himself. A 
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the lesson her nerves start to go, one by one, like the 
ned wires of a cable, snap, snap; and along with 
the nerves of Spencer Tracy, who shows it however bb 
nocking an occasional mechanic down or by folding Terror. as 
into sudden silence while Clark and Myrna make 


h other or bandy bright words over champagne 


sheer horror grips you as you read these swift- 
moving, inevitably doomed tales of black life in 


lls. Only in the last five minutes of a two-hour the Southland. But of their power, of their brutal 

r Mr. Tracy is dead and Myrna has been reduced to reality and also of the occasional high-singing note 

ft, Joes Providence in tl shane of Mr. Gable’s of black manhood in them no reader will have any 

ie, CO See ae Snape Or Mal. Wadic 5 doubt. This man can write. These stories are more 

r (Lionel Barrymore) step in and declare that hence- than American literature. Their spirit is a part of 
shall stay on the ground with a happy wife and a new American history."— LEWIS GANNETI 


; . in N.Y. Herald Tribune. 
r-old son to help him take the final curtain. 





ne of the above synopsis has seemed disrespectful, 


n is that something of the sort was necessary as a ’ ad 

the state of mind and body in which one spectator nc f on % } ren 
1 forth from ‘Test Pilot.”” Two hours of being on 

h is a long time, and Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer have ° ° 
vy minutes of it merciful. It does no good i remem- By Richard Wright 
many of the scenes in the sky were managed in 
with little tin planes turning through cotton 
r that the persons in whose lives we become in- 
e of course never off the ground; or that in the 
the tale nobody actually died. ‘Test Pilot’’ as it 
there is no use denying it—is a terrifying affair; 
that is what it tried to be, it must be acknowledged 
That there are other ends at which to aim, that 
error can be perhaps more profitably felt when the 
permitted to remain in its right place, that drama at 
; deeper than gooseflesh at its worst—these truths 













Winner of Story Magazine's 
National Contest for W.P. A. Writers 


The Judges: Harry Scherman, Lewis Gannett, 
Sinclair Lewis 








“A talent in some respect comparable to that of 
Hemingway. The stories build on gall and worm- 
wood to a climax of hope for the Negro through 
unified action.” —N. Y. Times Book Review. 


“Mr. Wright speaks for his own people in a voice 
which demands to be listened to. His talent ts in- 
dividual and unmistakable.’"—N. Y. Post. 


A Story Press Book ¢ $2.50 


t the fact that “Test Pilot” is on its peculiar level 
trovertible as the explosion of ten planets. Personally 
elieve I can stand another sky thriller. 
MARK VAN DOREN 








HARPER & BROTHERS 
A STIRRING NOVEL OF HARNESS 
RACING IN SOVIET RUSSIA 


| Art of the People 














| HE new show at the Museum of Modern Art (Masters 
of Popular Painting, current until June 27) demon- 
that there is an art of the people and that it is one 





QO 1 soldier in Maximilian’s army in Mexico, later a toll- 


y f the most fruitful forces of our time. This is chiefly due f 
to Henri Rousseau, whose nineteen canvases have unfortu- F 
yr ther been placed at the far end of the largest gallery. 
lector, and now famous as the so-called ‘Sunday FOAL 
he was compelled to forgo his art until he was 


rty Then he quickly blossomed. He seems to have By Peter Shiraeff 


phisticated by love. His brush followed some inner 
perfectly true and known and sure, as he dreamed 





lays he had known in Mexico or depicted the Paris This is the most surprising literary product 

ver ceased to enchant him. He is always appealing yet issued from the Soviet Union. It reveals 

etimes he is astonishing. Consider The Umbrella, the Russian worker's passion for “the sport 

nple. The gray sky here says that rain is already com- of kings.” Workers breed their own horses, 

1 the curious pedestrian stands beneath his petal-like bet their shirts on them, get roaring drunk 
t 1 as if waiting for it. This painting conveys a damp- when they win —for here is the one bour- 
the very pores. How, one asks, did he do it? How geois institution which the Revolution didn’t 
ret those grays within grays, for which painters have change. You will find it captivating, warmly 
n praised him? One can only say, with Philippe human. At all bookstores. $2.50 


ilt, his biographer, that he dipped into his heart and 
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THEATRES It should also be noted that this same scene, with its Joy 
i THE THEATRE GUILD presents tenements and factory chimneys, is an industrial landscape 



























THE ACTORS REPERTORY CO. in and that the lone person in it seems a spectator. From time 


















































































































































































































WASHINGTON JITTERS to time this combination recurs, if not directly, then im 
By JOHN BORUFF ond WALTER HART plication. In the tiny Ile de la Cité a spectator has Paused to 
From the book by DALTON TRUMBO watch workmen moving against the background of old Pari Oil 
send Gh. West of Becabues. Bem. walls, while the tower of the Sainte Chapelle stag YD I, 
GUILD THEATRE i220. “stats. *riurs. ‘ana Sat., 2:36. in the distance. High up a road in House near Paris a uy 
figure contemplates an approaching cyclist. In the immaculate 
4 99 “One of the best still life of cherries and kitchen utensils the simple 5 
PINS AND — he year. . . is giving thanks for the gifts that are his. So much for this 
HIT REVUE OF THE SEASON |e ekinson, side of him. The other important vein is particular 0. Ap 
NEW YORK —LABOR STAGE—106 West 30th Street Mew Phim gested by the jungle scenes (not shown) which contain 4 M 
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PHILADELPHIA —CHIES1 NUT STREET OPERA HOUSE—1020 Chestnut or, where missing, still seem present. A similar tenderness 
Every Evening. Matinees: Thursday and Saturday runs through the flower pictures (two excellent exam in 
HEATRE FOR NEW YORK CITY . the present show) and the studies of children. These forms ind bé 
7 FEDERAL THEA - ni — of life spoke to Rousseau in terms of beatitudes, and so he lat 
PRESENTS AN "ALLSTAR PROGRAM painted them. What more can one say? 
x + He — (News) x * * we — (News) * * K — (News) I ; er = y , 
r , _E. P. CONKLE’S eieniiicme oni Louis Vivin, recently dead, is less well-known in America ie 
one third Prolocue He was meticulous, pious, and imbued with a typically French wave 
OF A al = HAITI] élan. His Church Interior recalls old vaults, Romanesque epel 
| : ” ” . wideness, Byzantine tiles. He has a blue-gray, almost frosty and ni 
nation Glory Seciting taviadonn” quality, the result of his own individualized pigment and Ih 
bot ~—~nae | oe (Post) an unpretentious, yet subtle, touch. His filing figures are re eX 
| ADELPHI THEATRE| MAXINE ELLIOTT’S LAFAYETTE THEATRE inimitable. Camille Bombois, represented by twenty exan ples, ived 
nd ER Ay gd gg seedy is less attractive because more insistent. His colored buttocks, panic it 
| 8:40 Ei. 25¢_te $1.10 500 _at_25¢ mirrored waters, and pasteboard buildings show too much 
ST. JAMES ow et Gon TROJAN INCIDENT tan Oaien the intention to be charming. His best work—as in Washer es 
fi 4 pivision oF THE WORKS PROGRESS ADMINISTRATION == woman and Card Players—is comparable to good genre igh 
SF RAVEI But twenty canvases are too many. Bauchant is the most ¢ 
engaging of the other Frenchmen, particularly in his flower 
| TO U RS TO = U RO PE rn pieces. Peyronnet might be tolerable in one canvas, say the 
forest scene, but with an entire wall he is a bore. Seraphine De 
gan RUSSIA & MEXICO the woman, has no taste. Rimbert has piety without lift 
reapedeee Comestic tours . . 

Saisie “a cial” ear Sehcnidalt tta Among the Americans the chief men are Joseph Pickett 
AMALGAMATED BANK (1848-1918), whose large Manchester Valley faces ¢) 4 Dak 
| 11 UNION SQUARE, N.Y. = —-_-»-_- ALGONQUIN 4-1500 itor as he enters the exhibition rooms. And rightly s . 
- is spacious, racy, alive, yet curiously dignified. His | 
— BO OKS the Council Tree is also cherishable. Adjoining the P 

eu = « Ce ns. oe oe © | are nine canvases by Edward Hicks, a Quaker prea R 
“Dr. Ira Wile describes one hundred years ago. He combined a good space ! ‘ 
the book as a Clear, with a just grouping, and a heartfelt zeal which is | R 
{'s a X scabeniaaaiae Saat seas i like a good sermon. His Grave of William Penn is 
eS See ae g the best of all American primitives. John Kane, t! 
; TECHNIQUE be ~— Phos ow ag 8 § burgh house painter, as usual celebrates the choco! 
anes Greek. ieee Se grays of the industrial city and occasionally provi 
It is primarily & outings, as in the Scottish Dance or the summer aft 
2 MAR RIAGE du eet we by the Susquehanna. But he is uneven, and would | ‘ 
& BY of the eal gs some of his twenty oils had been eliminated. ‘‘Pa’’ H 
DR. I. E. HUTTON lin, ei alata an intimate old fellow, and two canvases are exactly mght \ 
phighteoas Editor Journal American € in number. Not so Hoyer, who is endless and unrew 1g | 
« (ILLUSTRATED) nee ree ee g The dour self-portraits of Canadé are adequate, and | ps ie 
Se ae a earenens one or two Blanchard landscapes. Lebduska’s colo the 
siiipeseume diniaen aoe yer gp fn cng beat ccrenen acl sin i ingratiating. Cervantez, from the Southwest, is only twenty pr 
thy e three; perhaps he will ‘‘arrive” later. Dalson is untalented N DT 
ae hi: Pe Re Gl he while Gauchon, another Canadian, suggests to one observet , take 
ts ; at least that he has looked on Currier and Ives. Sullivan 1s hic ee 
Buy Your Books Through The Nation a psychopathic and Pippin a pathetic shell-shocked veteran a 
1 sa NAT : e% will deliver any book to your door at the In general, among the Americans the quality—in Ka and Vill 
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pe oer ght A pimote aiae Ole eae Pickett especially—seems to be that of plain men - King aia 
if sent C. O. D The French are more poetical. In their incomparable Kous , pre 
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Silver, and the Peso 
’ May 
error in Mr. Herring's work 


Oil, 


I point out one rather 


the Mexican 
Nation of 


drop on 


nstruction of 


printed in The 


The peso did not 
when Washington announced 
ses of Mexican silver would 
but immediately upon Car- 
nouncement of expropriation, 
there were any hints of re- 
steps on the part of our gov- 
The break in the exchange was 
sudden loss of confidence and 
eculation induced directly by 
; ons to the Cardenas policies 
to Mr. Hull’s ill-timed action. 
and hange was slipping even be- 
are propriation took place. Having 
es. ' rough the week-end of utter 
Mexico that followed expro- 
ich when Mexicans were hawking 
the street corners at seven and 
re » the dollar—I can attest that 
purchase announcement was a 
iti-climax. The blow had al- 
, n S. L. A. MARSHALI 


Mich, April 25 


A Dakotan on Senator Nye 
rs: In the February 26 issue of 
O. G. Villard presented rea 
lecting Nye of North Dakota 
A very large 


ta voters 


section of 


wish to defeat 


. 1e coming election, for 
sons: 
1 his Senatorial seat 
Nonr irtisan League. Candi 
the indorsement of the 
1 the united support of all 


In return, all candidates in- 


x pt ted to work for the 
} 
4 


) n program. Unfortunately the 

times indorsed men who, 

ning office, have proceeded to 

r own ideas regardless of the 

outlined by league conventions. 

} pens to be one of those who 

; en this independent attitude. 

; believe, is one very good rea- 
keeping Nye at home. 

Villard states that no one has ever 

> & d Nye’s sincerity and honesty 

- resence. Be that at it may, many 

out here in the sticks have 


the conclusion that Nye is for 


rot 





last, and always. He is a 





Letters to the Editors 


fluent talker, but it has been said 
usually do the 


men of few words 
straightest thinking, and we believe this 
holds t1 


has become 


1e in Nye’s case. His thinking 
erratic and far out of 
its of the 
ple of North Dakota. 

3. The forward-looking people of 
North Dakota know Nye for what he 


iS, a superficial liberal who has always 


with the thoug! ommon peo 


flirted with the reactionaries and whose 
chief backers in the coming election are 
the reactionary forces of the state. 

I do not wish to discount Nye’s work 
in the munitions inquiry. Yet what did 
the inquiry accomplish in the way of 
preventing war? The Neutrality Act, 
which was an outgrowth of that inquiry, 
has proved more of an aid to aggressor 
nations than a deterrent. So even that one 
thing which might be chalked up to his 
credit has proved to be of little value. 

I. C. FRENDBERG 
Bismarck, N. D., April 25 


General Motors’ Profits 


Dear Sirs: Without denying that ways 
and means of concealing profits do exist, 
may I point out that Eliot Janeway in 
your April 16 issue erred seriously in 
his discussion of General Motors? His 
assertion that the increase in inventory 
during the first half of 1937 over 1936 
in itself caused a like decrease in profits 
lack of under- 
entary accounting prin 
Motors has indi- 


amounts of inventory 


ie 
indicates an appalling 
standing of elem 
ciples. Since General 


ilance sheets on the dates men- 


tioned in the article, any variations in 


egarding { 


inventory quantities (di 
would have no 
There 


-al"’ profit for 


tuations in unit values) 
| ‘ 

ct on the company s rorits. 

fore, General Motors’ ‘‘r 


a 


$30,000,000 less 


t 
I 


the 1937 period was 
than in 1936 and not $19,000,000 more 
as Mr. Janeway puts it. 

While Mr. Janeway’s final recommen 
dation of federal inquiries into profits 
his article would have been 
had it 


better understanding of simple account 


is sound, 


far more convincing shown a 
ing principles. 
ALFRED M. LEVIN, C. P. A. 


Chicago, April 19 

Dear Sirs: “Inventories” are materials 
on hand after production and should not 
be included in the “‘cost of production.” 





Mr. Levin's obye 


tion to my articie 1s 


therefore well taken ull mat yn 
cernin ‘elementary accou rindi 
| le But the General Mot , is 
a prime example of advat 1 yun 

The key to the question is whether Gen 
eral Motors has charged at least part of 
its inventories off to cost of produ 


+} 


ion and at the same time kept 


assets 1n inventories account 
Consider the prol lem concretely. Gen 
eral Motors buys steel to be used in 
body fenders in April, 1937, when pro 
duction is booming. It puts this carload 
of steel into the works. Labor is spent 
in stamping out thousands upon thous- 
All this time General 


Motors is legitimately accumulating pro 


ands of fenders 
duction costs. In a word, thousands of 
tons of materials worth millions of dol- 
lars are passing along the assembly line 
in the balance sheet 
Motors to 


“inventories” 
of General 


from 
“costs” in the 
And then the 
fiscal period comes to an end. What ts to 


profit-and-loss account 
remain as ‘inventories’ in the balance 
sheet, and what is to appear as “costs” 
in the profit account ? 

Mr. 
answer. 


textbook 


General 


the 


say that 


Levin 
But 
Motors in actual practice separated each 


Pives us 


can he 


dollar of inventory from each dollar of 


nventory upon which production costs 
4 i 


had been accumulated? And if he said 
it, how could it be prove 1? A twenty- or 
thirty-million-dollar item which has been 
simultaneously kept as inventory and- 
written off as cost can be lost in the hun 


dreds of millions of dollars in the Gen 
eral Motors balance sheet without 


ing a ripple. But what a difference such 
an item can make to tl ( fit 
sta nt! The process of shut 
tle | veen inventory and t in go 
on indefinitely, and do No one can 
point to a y other eof f { new 
financing, bank loans depleted surpluses 

for this terrific over-a mulation of 


inventory. 


New York, April 28 


Revolt on the Campus 

Dear Sirs: The University of Washing 
ton at Seattle was the scene of a mili- 
tant when 
several hundred student pickets closed 


down the university's two swank thea- 


student strike on April 21, 


ters. This action was the culmination of 
two weeks of protest by drama students 








544 


over the loss of their three favorite in 
structors, one having been dismissed and 
others having res! med as a protest 


es of the administra- 

carried their de 
retention of these in 
way to President Lee 
Then 


ting on the campus 


thout avail. they 
llowed it with the strike action. 
t Sieg, it should be noted, was 
Pittsburgh University 
c Bowman when Ralph Turner 
sors were dismissed 
year he reorganized 
of the teaching staff, 
efhcient and popular 
iglish Department to 
fellows, prepara 
h s year. In January 
mbroeck Miller was dis- 
the Art Department in spite 
sts because she had com- 
me of marrying another 
*r. In March the adminis- 
down a student discussion 
ting a progressive political 
speak on the campus. 


Ihen on April 8 it was announced 


that Mrs. Florence James, for eight years 


1 part-time assistant professor in the 
drama division, was being dismissed. 
The reason given was that the depart- 
ment had grown too large for part-time 
but Mrs. James retorted that 
she would be glad to teach full time and 
to direct student plays in addition. Mrs. 
James, an outspoken progressive, is such 


tea hers; 


an able director that she was called upon 
to take a leave of absence last year to 
direct the plays of the Federal Theater 
the Rockefeller-subsidized State 
Theater for children. On the next day 


and 


two able directors of the highly com- 


ercialized “‘little theaters” run by the 


j 


livision resigned. One of these 


hie Rosenstein, who has sent 


‘ssful actors and actresses to 


Hollywood, including 
y & 


Association asked 


HOUSI OR SALI 


vor dining terrace 
' 
t 1 skylines; com 


MAine 4-0027 or Box 


’ 
on 


: rooms fully furnished; 
tion. May 15-Sept. 15. Reas 
Ave a Be 2 4 
Cal 


! 
i 


yard; refrigera 
mable. 424 4rd 
References Exchanged 


ill evenings 


President Sieg for a chance to review 
the James case, in accordance with an 
agreement signed with the administra- 
tion three years ago, but they received a 
flat “‘no’’ for an answer. The teachers’ 
union local then took up the case with 
the Seattle Central Labor Council, which 
has summoned President Sieg and Glenn 
Hughes, the head of the drama division, 
to appear and show cause for firing Mrs. 
James. Will the history of the damaging 
investigation at Pittsburgh several years 
ago be repeated in Mr. Sieg’s new 


home ? COLE STEVENS 


Seattle, Washington, April 22 


Aid for Austrian Refugees 


Dear Sirs: The Geneva headquarters of 
the International Committee to Aid Po- 
litical Refugees are flooded with new- 
comers from Austria, while the stream 
of refugees from Germany has not yet 
subsided. The Austrian situation seems 
to be much worse than the German, and 
neighboring countries are much more 
crowded with refugees. Geneva, already 
jammed, is usually the first stopping 
place for people who are compelled to 
leave Germany or Austria in a hurry. 
The American branch of the inter- 
national committee, 136 West Fourth 
Street, New York, appeals to the Amer- 
ican people for funds which it will 
forward to Geneva to be used to save 
some, at least, of these people from utter 
destruction. We urgently need the sum 
of $50,000 to meet the first emergency. 
THE AMERICAN COMMITTEE OF 
THE INTERNATIONAL COMMIT- 
TEE TO AID POLITICAL REFUGEES 

New York, April 28 


Material on Gorki 

Dear Sirs: The Gorki Institute of Litera- 
ture, Moscow, which is gathering bio- 
graphical data on the late Maxim Gorki, 
has requested me to appeal to American 
readers for documents, letters, or other 
material relating to Gorki’'s visit to the 
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FOR SALE 
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United States in 1906. Any materia! sen 
to me at the Embassy of the U.S. SR 
will be forwarded to the institut 

C. OUMANSKY, Cour 


Washington, D. C., April 26 
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